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LETTER XXVII. 


SIR ARTHUR ST. IVES 
; TO Ne 


ABIMELECH HENLEY. 


Peri a Hat 4 "Wy Rue Guenegaude, | 


Fauæbourg St. Germai, in. 


You cannot imagine, honeſt Aby, the | 
ſurpriſe I am in. Is this their famous 
France? Is this the fineſt country in the 
whole world ? Why, Aby, from Boulogne 
to Paris, at leaſt from Montreuil, I am 
ol It; B 5 certain 
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certain I did not ſee a ſingle hedge ! All 
one dead flat; with an eternal row of 
trees, without beginning, middle or end. 
I ſincerely believe, Aby, I ſhall never love 
a ſtraight row of trees again. And the 
 weariſome right lined road, that you never 
loſe ſight of; not for a moment, Aby! 


Do lucky turning. No intervening hill. 


Oh that I were but the Grand Monarch! 
What improvements would I make! What 
2 ſcope for invention, Aby! A kingdom! 

A revenue of four hundred millions of 
livres, and a ſtanding army of three hun- 
dred thouſand nid All which, if the 
king were a wiſe man, it is very evident, 
Abimelech, he might employ in improve- 
ments; and heaven knows there is a want 
of them. What are their petty corvees, 

by which theſe ſtraight roads have been 
patched up, and their everlaſting elms 
planted? I would aſſemble all my vaſſals 
—[Your ſon Frank, Aby, has given me 
much information concerning the preſent 
governments of Europe, and the origin of 
manors, fiefs, and lordſhips. I can aſſure 

you 


A ere | 3 
you he 1s a very deep young man ; though 
I could wiſh he were not quite ſo peremp- 
| tory and poſitive ; and has informed me of 
ſome things which I never heard of before, 
though I am twice his age. But he ſeems | 
to have them ſo faſt at his finger's ends 
that I ſuppoſe they muſt be true. I had 
often heard of entails, and mortmain, and 
lands, held in fee or fief, I don't know 
which, and all that you know, Abimelech. 
Onc's deeds and one's lawyers tell one 
ſomething, blindly of theſe matters; but 
I never knew how it had all happened. 
He told me that—Egad I forget what he 
told me. But I know he made it all out 
very clear. Still I muft ſay he is curſed 
politive.]- However, Aby, as I was ſay⸗ 
ing, I would aſſemble all my vaſſals, all 
my great lords and fief holders, and they 
ſhould aſſemble their vaſſals, and all hands 


| ſhould be ſet to work: ſome to plan, 


others to plant; ſome to grub, ſome : to 
dig, ſome to hoe, and ſome to ſow. The 
whole country ſhould ſoon be a garden ! 
Tell me, Aby, is not the e a grand 

B 2 


one 
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one *? What a diſpatch of work What 


a change of nature! 1 am raviſhed with 
the thought! 
. my ideas of ena to be 
picked up here, Abimelech, they mult 
not be expected. I ſhall never forget the 
ſameneſs of the ſcene! So unlike: the 


_ riches of Wenbourne-Hill ! Sir Alexander 
would have a country open enough here, 


at leaſt, He would not complain of being 
thut in. The wind may blow.from what 
point it pleaſes, and you have it on all 


ſides. Except the road-fide elins I men- 


tioned, and now and then a coppice, 


which places they tell me are planted for 


the preſervation of the game, I ſhould 


have ſuppoſed there had not been a tree 
in the country; had I not been told that 
there were many large foreſts, to the right, 


and the left, out of ſight. For my part I. 


don't know where they have hidden them, 


and ſo muſt take their: word for the fact. 


} : / EN 
I) be plan is in reality much grander than the good 


knight ſuſpecdted; if embraced at the will of a nation, 
inſtead of at the will of an individual. | 


; . * 
= | Its 
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»Tis true indeed that we travelled a part 
of the way in the dark. | 

I was mentioning the game, Aby. The 
game laws here are excellently put in 
execution. Hares are as plenty as rabbits 
in a warren, partridges as tame as our 
dove-houſe' pigeons, and pheaſants that 
ſeem as if they would come and feed out 
of your hand. For no ſcroundrel poacher 
dare moleſt them. If he did, I am not 
certain whether the lord. of the manor 
could not hang him up inſtantly without 
Judge or jury. 

Though Frank tells me they have no 
juries here: which by the bye is odd 
enough; and as he Jays I ſuppoſe it is a 
great ſhame. For, as he put the cauſe to 
me, how ſhould I like to have my eſtate 
ſeized on, by ſome inſolent prince or 
duke? For you know, I being a baronet 
in my own right, Aby, no one leſs in rank 
would dare | infringe upon me. Well! 
_ How ſhould I like to have this duke, or | 
2% this prince, ſeize upon my eſtate; and, 

| BY Inſtead 
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inſtead of having my right tried by a 
5 ſpecial jury of my peers, to have the cauſe 
| decided by him who can get the prettieſt 
| i | woman to plead for him, and who will 
= pay her and his judges the beſt? For ſuch 
1 Frank aſſures me is the mode here! Now 
l really all this is very bad; very bad in- 


deed, and as he ſays wants reforming. 
But as for the game laws, as I was ſay- 
ing, Aby, they are excellently enforced ; 
4 and your poor raſcals here are kept in 
. very proper ſubjection. They are held to 

the grindſtone, as I may ſay. And ſo they 

| ought to be, Aby. For Ihave often heard 
. you ſay, what is a man but what he is 
5 [ worth? Which in certain reſpects is very 

| 


true. A gentleman of family and fortune, 
why he is a gentleman; and no inſolent 
beggar ought to dare to look him in the 
fcãce, without his permiſſion. But you, 
„ Aby, had always a very great ſenſe of 
| propriety, in theſe reſpects. And 2 
have found your advantage in it; 
indeed_you ought. It is a pity, dds: 
ing what a learned young man you have 
made 


| A NOVEL. 1 „„ 
made your ſon, that you did not teach | 
him a little of your good ſenſe in this par- 
ticular. He is too full of contradiction: | 
too confident by half. 


Let me have a long and full and whole 


account of what you are doing, Aby. Tell 


me preciſely how forward your work is, 
and the exact ſpot where you are when 
each letter comes ls I know I need - 
not caution you to I: keep thoſe idle fellows | 
the day labourers, to it. I never knew any 
man who worked them better. And yet, 
Aby, it is ſurpriſing the fums that they 
have coſt me; but you are a very careful 
| honeſt fellow; and they have done won- 
ders, under my planning and your in- 
ſpection. 1 
Ido not wiſh that the moment I receive 
a letter it ſhould be known to every lac- 
quey; eſpecially here; where it ſeems to 
be one entire city of babblers. The peo 
ple appear to have nothing to do but to 
talk. In the houſe, in the ſtreet, in the 
fields, breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper, walk- 
ing, ſitting, or ſtanding, they are never 
l bs TS ſilent. 
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* If Nay egad I doubt whether they 5 
do not talk in their ſleep | So do you direct 
to me at the Cate Conti—However I had 
better write the direction for you at full 
length, for fear of a miſtake. And be 
| ſure you take care of your ſpelling, Aby, 
or I don't know what may happen. For 
I am told that many of theſe. French peo- 
are deviliſh illiterate, and I am ſure they 
are deviliſh cunning. Snap! They anſwer 
before they hear you! And, what is odd 
enough, their anſwers are ſometimes as 
pat as if they knew your meaning, In- 
deed I have often thought it ſtrange that 
your low poor people ſhould be ſo acute, 
and have ſo much common ſenſe. But 
do 258 direct your letters thus—* 


A Monfie eur Monſieur le Chedilies 45 St 
Toes, Baronet Anglois, au Cafe Conti, 
vis-a-vis le Pont NEW Quai Conti, #. 


Paris. 
And ſo, Abimelech, I remain, 


os ST. IVES. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


FRANK HENLEY 
ro 


OLIVER TRENCH ARD. 


Paris, Hotel d Bega „ Rue — 


F. nnen St. Ge rmain. 


Tur 1 black forebodings of my mind, 
Oliver, are fulfilled | I have been ſtruck | 
The, phantom I dreaded has appeared, bas 
flaſhed upon me, and all the evils which 
propheſied, and more than all, are collect- 
ing to overwhelm me; are ruſhing to w? 
ruin! 

This brother of Louiſa! N. otking ſurely 
was ever ſo unaccountable! „ IA very ſame 
whom I prevented from fighting, in the 
| e Llyſees ! Ay, he! This identical 
| xS ____ TÄ 
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| Clifton, for Clifton it was, has again appear- 


ed; has been here, is here, is never hence. 


His aſpect was petrifying! He came upon 
me this ſecond time in the ſtrangeſt, the 
moſt inſolent manner imaginable; juſt as 


I had ſent away my laſt letter to thee ; 
when I was ſitting the guardian of a trea- 


| ſure, which my fond falſe reveries were at 
that moment flattering me might one day 


be mine! Starting at the ſight of me! 
Nothing kind, nothing conciliating 1 


his addreſs; it was all imperious hes 
mand. Who was I? By what right did 


I deny admiſſion to the young lady's wo- 
man, to inform her he was come to pay ber 
his reſpetts? He! Having a letter from 
Sir Arthur, inviting him thither— Were 
ſuch orders to be countermanded by me? 


Again and again, who was I ——Olver, 


he is a haughty youth; violent, headſtrong, 
and arrogant! Believe me he will be 


found ſo. 


What do I mean? Why do I dread 


him? How! The flave of fear? Why is 2 


my heart ſo. inclined to think ill of him) 


Do I ſeek to depreciate? She has men- 


tioned 


tioned him ſeveral times; has expected, 
with a kind of eagerneſs, he would re- 
-ſemble her Louiſa ; has hoped he and 1 
ſhould be friends. Did not I hope the 


% ſame ?” Oliver, ſhe has tortured me! 


All benevolence as ſhe is, ſhe has pu me: 


on the rack! 
I muſt not yield thus to- pat on: + is 


criminal. I have too much indulged the 
flattering dreams of deſire. Yet what to 


do? How to act? —Muſt I tamely quit 


the field the moment an adverſary appears! 
turn recreant to- myſelf, and eoward-like 


give up my claims, without daring to ſay: 


ſuch and ſuch they are? No. Juſtice is: 
due as much to myſelf as to any other. If 
he be truly deſerving of preference, why. 


let him be preferred. Twill rejoĩice.—— 
Yes, Oliyer, bill. He who is the ſlave 
of paſſion, is unworthy 2 place in the no-- 
ble mind of Anna. f 
But this man is not: my ſuperior: I feel; 


Oliver, he is not; and it becomes me to- 


aſſert my rights. Nay, his pride acts as a 
_ provocatiye: Oliver, I perceive. how: 
4 Bg De” wrong. 


* 
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Wrong this i is; but I will not blot out the 


pg Let it remain as a memento. He 
that would correct his failings muſt be 
will ing to detect them. 


The anxiety of my mind 1 18 exceſſive; 


| and the pain which a conviction of the 
weakneſs and error that this anxiety oc- 
caſions, renders it ſtill more inſupport- 
able. I muſt take myſelf to- taſł; ay and 
ſeverely. I muſt enquire into the wrong 
and the right, and reaſon. muſt be abſo- 
Jute. Tell me, thy thoughts, plainly and 
honeſtly; be ſure thou doſt; for I ſome- 
times ſuſpect thee of too much kindneſs, 
of partiality to thy friend. Chaſtiſe the 
: derelictions of my heart, whenever thou 
perceĩveſt them; or I myſelt ſhall hereafter 
become thy accuſer. I am diſſatisfied, 
Oliver: what ſurer token can there be 
that I am wrong? I weary thee—Prithee 


forgive, but do not ane to aid me. 


. n ene HENLEY. 


1. P. 8. - He—ſT mean Louiſa's britket 850 
for I think only of one he and one ſhe, 
. * at 


\ 


* 
= 
bode 
% 
FA 


at preſent.) Fe has not yet taken any 


notice of our ſtrange firſt meeting; and _ 


thou mayſt imagine, Oliver, if he think 
fit to be ſilent, I ſhall not ſpeak. Not 


that it can be ſuppoſed he holds duelling 


to be diſgraceful. I have enquired if any 


rencounter had taken place; for I was 


very apprehenſive that the champions 


would have their tilting-match another 

time. However, as I can hear of no ſuch 

accident, and as Mr. Clifton is here con- 
.tinually, I hope I have been inſtrumen- 
tal in preventing ſuch abſurd guilt. The 
follies of men are ſcarcely comprehenſible ! 
And what am I? Dare I think myſelf 


wife? Oliver, my paſſions are in arms; 
the conteſt is violent; J call on thee to * 


amine and to aid the cauſe of truth. 


i 
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LETTER XXVIIL 
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— 


COKE CLIFTON _. 
4 "oi": 


GUY FAIRFAX. 


Paris, Hotel de P Univerſite. 


I HAVE found it, Fairfax ! The pearl of 
pearls! The ineſtimable jewel! The unique ! 
The world contains but one And what! 
—A woman! The woman of whom I 
told you l Anna St. Ives! You have ſeen 
the Venus de Medicis?—Pſhaw!—Stone! 
Inanimate marble! * But ſhe!——The 
very ſight of her is the. height of luxury! 
The pure blood is feen to circulate!” 
Tranſparent is the complexion which it 
illuminates And for ſymmetry, for. 
motion, for grace, ſculptor,. painter, nor: 
poet, ever yet imagined ſuch! Defire- 
2 languiſhes. 
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| languiſhes to behold her! The padde 
are all in arms, and the mere enjoyment 
of her preſence is ſuperior to all that her 


ſenx beſide can give! 


Do not ſuppoſe me in my altitudes: all 
I can fay, all you can imagine, are far 
ſhort of the reality. | 

Then how unlike is her candour to 
the petty arts, the ſhallow cunning of her 
ſex! Her heart is as open as her coun- 
tenance; her thoughts flow, fearleſs, to 


her lips. Original ideas, expreſſed in 


words ſo ſelect, phraſes ſo happy, as to 
Aaſtoniſh and delight; a briliancy and a 
ſtrength of fancy that diſdain limitation, 
and wit rapid and fatal as lightning to all 
oppoſition; theſe and a thouſand other 
undefcribable excellencies are hers. 
l love her Love? —I adore her! Ay 
—-—Be not ſurpriſed——Even to mad- 
neſs and marriage!——No matter for 
what I have beforetime ſaid; er what I 
| Have thought, my mind is changed. I 
have difcovered perfection which I did 
not imagine could exiſt, I renounce my 
former 


— 
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former opinions; which applied to the 
ſex in general were orthodox, but to her. 
were blaſphemy. 3 7-1 
I would not be too Gaiden, I fave not 
yet made any direct propoſal. But could 
J exiſt and forbear giving intimations? 

No. And how were they received? Why 
with all that unaffected frankneſs which 


id did not pretend to miſunderſtand. but to 

meet them, to cheriſh hope, and to give 

a proſpect of bliſs which mortal man can 
never merit. 

She is all bencyolence! Nay ſhe is too 
much ſo. There is that youngſter here; 
that upſtart; he who bolted upon us and 
mouthed bis Pindarics in the Elyſian: 
Fields; the ſurly groom of the chamber. 

This fellow © has inſinuated himſelf into 

her favour, and the benignity of her foul 
induces her to treat him with as much 
reſpect as if he were a gentleman. 

The youth has ſome parts, ſome ideas: 
at leaſt he has plenty of words. But 
his arrogance is inſufferable. He does. 

not ſeruple to interfere in the diſcourſe, 
; 2 75 K „ 
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4 
either with me, Sir Arthur, or the ange- 
lic Anna! Nay, ſets up for a reformer; 


and pretends to an inſolent ſuperiority of 


underſtanding and wiſdom. Yet he was 
never ſo long from home before in his 
life; has ſeen nothing, but has read a 
few books, and has been permitted to 
converſe with this all intelligent deity. . 

J cannot deny but that the pedagogue 


ſometimes ſurpriſes me, with the novelty 


of his opinions; but they are extrava- 


-gant. I have condeſcended, oftener than 
became me, to ſhew how full of hyper- 


bole and paradox they were. Still he 
as conſtantly maintained them, with a 
kind of congruity that aſtoniſhed me, and 
even rendered many, of mem plauſible: 
But, excluſive of his obſtinacy, the 
rude, pot companion loquacity of the fel- 
low is highly offenſive. He has no ſenſe 
of inferiority. He ſtands as erect, and 
ſpeaks with as little embarraſsment, and 
as loudly as the beſt of us: nay, boldly 
aſſerts that neither riches, rank, nor birth, 
have any claim. I have offered to buy 
EE 
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him a beard, if he would but turn hea- 


then philoſopher. I have ſeveral times in- 


deed beſtowed no ſmall portion of ridicule 


upon him; but in vain. His retorts are 
always ready; and his intrepidity, in this 


kind of impertinence, is unexampled. 
From ſome anecdotes which are told 


of him, I find he does not want perſonal 


courage; but he has no claim to chaſtiſe. 


ment from a gentleman. Petty inſults 
he diſregards; and has ſeveral times put 


me almoſt beyond the power of forbear- 
"ance, by his cool and cutting replies, 
His oratory is always ready; cut, dry, and 


fit for uſe; and damned inſolent oratory it 


frequently is. 


The abſurdity of his tenets can only ; 
be equalled by the effrontery with which 


they are maintained. Among the moſt 
ridiculous of what he calls firſt nere e 


is that of the equality of mankind. He 


is one of your levellers! Marry! His ſu- 


perior! Who is he? On what proud emi- 


nence can he be found? On ſome Welſh 


moubtain, or the pike of Teneriffe? Cer- 
tainly 


A NOVEL, | 19 
E tainly not in any of the nether regions! 
What! Was not he the aſs that 'brayed 
to Balaam? And is he not now Mufti to 
the mules? He will if he pleaſe! And 
if he pleaſe he will let it alone!- Diſpute 
| his. prerogative who dare! He derives 
from Adam; what time the world was all 
hail fellow well met! The ſavage, the , 
wild man o'the woods is his true liberty 
boy; and the orang outang his firſt couſin. 
A Lord is a merry andrew, a Duke a jack 
pudding, and a King a tom Hool: his 
name is man! | | 
Then, as to property, tis a tragic | 
farce; tis his ſovereign pleaſure to eat 
nectarines, grow them who will. Ano- 
ther Alexander, he; the world is all his 
own! Ay, and he will govern it as he 
beſt knows how! He will legiſlate, dic- 
tate, dogmatize; for who -ſo infallible? 
bows Cannot Goliah crack a walnut? 
As for arguments, it is but - aſk and 
have: a peck at a bidding, and a good 
double handful over. I own I thought 1 
n ſomething; but no, 1 muſt to my 
horn ö 


20 „ ANNA ST. IVES: 
horn book. Then, for a ſimile, it is ſa- 
erilege; and muſt be kicked out of the 


high court of logic! Sarcaſm too is an 


ignoramus, and cannot ſolve a problem: 
Wit a pert puppy, who can only flaſh 
and bounce. The heavy walls of wiſdom 
are not to be battered down by-ſuch pop- 
guns and pellets. He will waſte you 
wind enough to ſet up twenty millers, in 
proving an apple is not an egg-ſhell; and | 
that homo” is greek for a gooſe. Dun 
Scotus'was a ſchool boy to him. I con- 
feſs, he has more than once dum- founded 
me by his ſubtleties.— Pfha wi It i is a 
mortal murder of words and time to be- 
Ron them on him. 

My ſiſter is in ae with my 
new divinity. I thought proper to beſtow 
a few gentle laſhes on her, for a letter 
which ſhe wrote to me, and which 1 
mentioned in my firſt from Paris, infinu- 
ating her own ſuperiority, and giving me 
to underſtand how fortunate it would be 
for the world ſhould I but prove as _ 
ſummate a paragon as herſelf. She 
boos | | | riebly 
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neh deſerved it, and yet I now with I 
had forborne ; for, if ſhe have her ſex's 
love of vengeance in her, ſhe may injure 
me in the tendereſt part. Never was wo- 
man ſo devoted to woman as Anna — 
Ives is to Louiſa. I ſhould ſuſpect any 
other of her ſex of extravagant affecta- 
tion; but her it is + to ſuſpect: 
her manner is ſo peculiarly her own: and 
it comes with ſuch unſought for energy, 
that there is no reſiſting conviction. 
I have two or three times been inclined 
to write and aſk Louiſa's pardon. But, no; 
| that pride forbids. She dare not openly 
profeſs herſelf my enemy. She may inſinu- 
ate, and countermine; but I haye a to- 
lerably ſtrong dependance on my own, 
power over Anna. She is not blind. She 
is the firſt to feel and to acknowledge ſu- 
perior merit; and I think J have no rea- 
ſon to fear repulſe from any woman, whoſe 
hand I can bring myſelf to aſk. 
One of Anna's greateſt perfeQions, 
with me, is the ready eſteem which ſhe 
entertained for me, and her not being in- 
ſenſible to thoſe qualities which I flatter 
HY 5 
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myſelf I poſſeſs. Never yet did woman 
treat me with affected diſdain, who did | 
not at laſt repent of her coquetry. 
'Tis true that Anna has ſometimes 
piqued me, by appearing to value me 


more for my ſiſter's ſake even than for 5 


my own. I have been ready to ſay diſ- 
ſimulation was inſeparable from woman. 
And yet her manner is as unlike hypo- 
criſy as poſſible. I never yet could brook 
ſcorn, or neglet. I know no ſenſation 
more delicious than that of inflicting pu- 
niſhment for inſult or for injury; 'tis in 
our nature. . | 
That youngſter of whom I have prated 
ſo much, his name is Frank Henley, de- 
nies this, and ſays that what the world 
calls nature is habit. He added, with 
ſome degree of ſarcaſm as 1 thought, 
that it was as natural, or in his ſenſe as 
| habitual, for ſome men to pardon, and 
to ſeek the good even of thoſe by whom 
they were wronged, as it was for others 
to reſent an endeavour, to revenge. But, 
as I have 10. be continually makes pre- 
| tentions 


e 
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tenſions to an offenſive ſuperiority. You 
may think I do not fail to humble the 


youth, whenever opportunity offers. But 


no! Humble him, indeed! Shew him 


boiling ice! Stew a whale in an oyſter- 


ſhell! Make mount Caucaſus into a bag 


pudding! But do not imagine he may be 
moved | The legitimate ſon of Cato's el- 


deſt baſtard, he! A petrified Pothdonius, 


in high preſervation 
There is another thing which 5 0 


me more than all I have mentioned. 
Curſe me, Fairfax, if I do not believe 


that [God confound the fellow] he has 
the impudenee to be in love with Anna 
St. Ives! Nay that he braves me, defies | 
me, and, in the inſufferable frothy fer- 
mentation of his vanity, perſuades him- 
ſelf that he looks down upon me! | 

I muſt finiſh, for I cannot think of his 


intolerable inſolence with common pa- 


tience; and I know not what right I 


| have to teaſe you, concerning my paltry 
| * with a plebeian pedant, and my 


fill 
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ſtill more paltry jealouſies. But let him 


beware! If he really have the arrogance 
to place himſelf in my way, I will pre- 
ſently trample him into his original non- 
entity. I only forbear becauſe be has 
had the cunning to make himſelf o 
great a favourite. 

This muſt be horribly aupid Ruff to 
you, Fairfax: therefore pay me in my 
own coin; be as dull as you ſometimes 


know how, and bid me complain if I 


dare. 


c. LIF TOR. F 
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LE T TE E R XXIX. 
— FE : 
| LOUISA CLIFTON 


10 


cok E CLIFTON. 


R gſe- Band. 


I y WRITE, 3 "PER in anſwer to 
your laſt, that I may not by any neglect 
of mine contribute to the miſtake in which 
you are at preſent. Your letter ſhews that 
you ſuppoſe your ſiſter to be vain, pre- 
ſumptuous, and rude; and, ſuch being 
your feelings, I am far from blaming you 
for having expreſſed them. | 

Still, brother, I muſt be ſincere, and I 
would by no means haye it underſtood that 
I think you have choſen the beſt manner of 
expreſſing them ; for it is not the manner 
which, if I have ſuch faults, would be moſt | 
i E. — © 
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likely to produce reformation. But your 


intention has been to humble me: and, 


deſiring to be ſarcaſtic, you have not 
failed in producing your intended ef- 
fect. I am ſincerely glad of it: had you 
ſhewn that defire without the power, I 
ſhould have been as ſincerely ſorry. But 
where there is mind there is the material 
from which every thing is to be hoped. 
I ſuppoſe I ſhall again incur chaſtiſe- 
ment, for riſing thus as you call it to the 
ſublime. But I will write my thoughts 
without fear, and I hope will patiently | 
liſten ſhould they deſerve reproach. If F 
have ſinned, it is in moſt fervently wiſhing 
to find my brother one of the brighteſt and 
the beſt of men; and I have received more 
pleaſure from the powers he has diſplayed, 
in reproving me, than I could have done 
by any dull expreſſion of kindneſs; in 
which, though there might have been 
words, there would have been neither feel. 
ing, ſentiment, nor ſoul. 5 
The concluding ſentence of your jetter 
warns me not to defame you with my 
* TY friend. 
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friend. I muſt ſpeak without diſguiſe, 
brother. You feel that, had you received 


ſuch a letter, revenge would have been 
the firſt emotion of your mind. I hope its 


duration would have been: ſhort. I will 


moſt readily and warnly repeat all the good 
of my brother that I know: but I will 
neither conceal what ought to be ſaid, nor 
ſay what I do not know, I take it for 
granted that he would not have me guilty 
of duplicity. 


* 


Adieu, deat brother; - and bekeve: me 


to be affectionately your 


2 2 LETTER 
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LETTER XXX. 


FRANK HENLEY 
4 


OLIVER TRENCHARD- 


| Paris Hotel d 8 Rue . | 
Fauxbourg St. Germain, 


| How ſevere, Oliver, are the leſſons of 
truth! But to learn them from her lips, and 

to be excited to the pradice of them by 
her example, are bleſſings which to enjoy 
and not to profit by would ſhew a dege- 
nerate heart. 

J have juſt riſen from a converſation 
which has made a deep impreſſion on my 
mind. It was during breakfaſt. I know 
not whether reflecting on it will appeaſe, 
or increaſe, the ſenſations which the beha- 
viour of this brother of Louiſa hourly exa- 
cerbates, 


2 


cerbates. But I will calm that irritability 
which would dwell on him, and nothing 
elſe, that I may repeat what has jult hap- 
pened. 
The intereſting part of what paſſed began 
by Mr. Clifton's affirming, with Pope, that 


men had and would have, to the end of 
time, each a ruling paſfſion. This I denied, 


if by ruling xiii were meant the indul- 
gence of any irregular appetite, or the foſ- 
tering of any erroneous ſyſtem. , I was 


| aſked, with a ſneer, for my recipe to ſub- 
due the paſſions ; if it were not too long 


to be remembered. I replied it was equally 


brief and efficacious. It was the force of 
reaſon ; or, if the word ſhould pleaſe bet- 
ter, of truth. | 


And in what year of the world was the 
diſcovery of truth to be made? 

In that very year when, inſtead of being 
perſecuted for ſpeaking their thoughts, the 
tree diſcuſſion of every opinion, true or 
falſe, ſhould not only be permitted, but 
receive encouragement and applauſe. 

As uſual, the appeal was made to 

£9: Anna: 
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Anna: and, as uſual, her deciſion was in 
my favour. Nothing, ſaid ſhe, is more 


fatal, to the progreſs of virtue, than the 
ſuppoſition that error in invincible. Had 
I perſuaded myſelf I never could have 
learned French, Italian, or muſic, why 
learn them I never could. For how can 


that be finiſhed which is never begun? 


But, though all the world were to laugh 


at me, I ſhould laugh at all the world, 


were it to tell me it is more difficult to 
prevent the beginning, growth, and ex- 


ceſs of any paſſion, than it is to learn to 
Play excellently on the piano forte. 


Is that really your opinion, madam 7 


ſaid Clifton. 


It is. 

Do you include all the paſſions i 5 
All. 

What! The paſſion of love ? 


Ves. Love is as certainly to be con- 


quered as any of them; and there is no 
miſtake which has done more miſchief 


than that of ſuppoſing it irreſiſtible.— 


Young people, and we poor girls in parti- 
| cular, 
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cular, W once 8 thoroughly per- 


ſuaded of the truth of ſuch an axiom, think 


it in vain toſtruggle, where there are no hopes 


of victory. We are conquered not becauſe 
we are weak, but becauſe we are cowards. 


We ſeem to be convinced that we have 
fallen in love by enchantment, and are 
under the abſolute dominion of a necro- 
mancer. It is truly the dwarf leading the 
giant captive. Is it not—{Oliver! She 
fixed her eyes upon me, as ſhe {poke + 


Is it not, Frank? 


I was confounded. I pauſed for a mo- 
ment. A deep and heavy ſigh involun- 
tarily burſt from me. I endeavoured to 


be firm, but I ſtammered out—Madam— 


it is. 
I am convinced he is jealous of me— 


Nay he fears me; though he ſcorns me 


too much to think ſo 1 of himſelf. 
Yet he fears me. And what is worſe, 
Oliver, 1 fear him! I bluſh for my own 
debility. But let me not endeavour to 


conceal my weakneſs: No, it muſt be en- 


countered, and cured. His quick and au- 
ec dacious, 
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ll dacious eye was ſearching me, while F 
| ſtruggled to think, and rid myſelf of con- 
fuſion; and he diſcovered more than gave 
him pleaſure. She continued. 
1 I know of no prejudice more pernicious | 
to the moral conduct of youth than that of 
this unconquerable paſſion of love. Any 
and all of our paſſions are unconquerable, 
whenever we ſhall be weak enough to 
think them ſo. Does not. the gameſter 
plead the unconquerableneſ of his paſſion? 
The drunkard, the man of anger, the re- 
vengeful, the envious, the covetous, the 
FF jealous, have they not all the ſame plea ? 
A With the ſelfiſh and the feeble, paſſion ſuc- 
| ceeds to paſſion as different habits give 
birth to each, and the laſt paſſion proves 
more unconquerable than its predeceſſor. 
Hew frequently do we ſee people in the 
very fever of this unconquerable paſſion of 
love, which diſappears for the reſt of their 
lives, after a few weeks poſſeſſion of the 
object whom they had ſo paſſionataly 
loved. How often do they as paſſionately 
hate; while the violence of their hatred - 
| and 
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| and of their love, is perhaps equally 
n £ 

Sir Arthur I obſerved was happy to join 
in this new doctrine ; which however is 
true, Oliver. I am not certain that he too 
had not his apprehenſions, concerning me: 
at leaſt his approbation of the net was 


ardent. | 
This was not all. After a ſhort 8 


ſhe added, and again fixed her eyes on me 
Next to the taſk of ſubduing our own 
paſſions, I know none more noble than that 
of aiding to ſubdue the paſſions of others. 
To reſtore a languiſhing body is held to be 
a precious art; but to give health to the 
mind, to reſtore declining genius to its 

true rank, is an art infinitely more ineſti- 
mable. | 
| She roſe, and I withdrew ; her mi 
Vibrating in my ear, where they vibrate ſtill. 
Perceiveſt thou not their import Oliver, 
the has formed a project fatal to my hopes! 
| Nay, I could almoſt fear, fatal to herſelf! 
Yet what, who can harm her? Does the 
layage, the monſter exiſt, that could look 
6&5. ae 
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uponher and do her in: ;ury? No! She ioſafe K 
She is immaculate! Beaming in beauty, 
ſupreme in virtue, the reſplendent ægis of 


truth ſhields her from attaint } 


Yes, Oliver, her anfwers were to kins's 5 


but the intent, the ſoul of them was di- 
rected to me. It was a warning ſpirit, 


that cried, beware of indulging an unjaſ- 
tifiable paſſion! Awake! at the call of 
virtue, and obey | Behold here a fickly 
mind, and aid me in its recovery l- To 


me her language was pointed clear, and 


incapable of other interpretation. 

But is there not peril in her plan? Re- 
cover a mind ſo perverted ? Strong, I own, 
nay uncommon in its powers ; for ſuch the 
mind of Clifton is : but its e is its 


diſeaſe. 


And is it ſo certain that for me to "FRO? her 


is error, is weakneſs, is vice? No. Or, 


if it be, I have not yet difcovered why.— 


Oliver, ſhe ſhall hear me! Let her ſhew 


me my miſtake, if miſtaken I be, and I 
will deſiſt: but juſtice demands it, and ſhe 


| ſhall hear me. 


We 


HEE as Rs 
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We are e going to remove, at his repeated 
inſtances, to the hotel where he reſides.— 


| He leads Sir Arthur as he pleaſes ; but it 


grieved me to ſee her yield ſo readily. 


Nov that I have diſcovered her intentions, 
I no longer wonder. Omnipotent as the 


power of truth and virtue is, I yet cannot 


_ approve the deſign. \The enterpriſes of 


virtue itſelf may have their romance— 


1 know not —This to me at leaſt is fatal 
Could I=? I muſt conclude !—I oſe 


her ?—For ever - For ever ;—I muſt 


conclude— 


Fr. HENLEY. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


ANNA WEN BOURNE ST. IVES 
| 1 | 
LOUISA CLIFTON. 


— 


. 


Ten, Hotel de P mano, 


T HE afſiduity of Clifton, my dear 
Louiſa, is ſo great that we already ſeem 
to be acquaintance of feven years ſtand- 
ing. This is evidently his intention. His 
temper is eager, impatient of delay, quick 


in reſolving, and, if I do not miſtake, 
. fometimes precipitate. But his intellec- 
tual powers are of a very high order. 


His wit is keen, his invention ſtrong, his 
language flowing and elegant, and his 


ideas and figures remarkable, ſometimes for 
their humour, and at others for their ſplen- 
©. dour. His prejudices are many of them 


deep; ; 
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deep; nor are they few; but he ſpeaks 
them frankly, defends them boldly, and 
courts rather than ſhuns diſcuſſion. What 
then may not be hoped from à mind like 
his? Ought ſuch a mind to be negleQ- 
ed? | No!—No!—Eternally no!—1I have 
already given a ſtrong hint of this to Frank. 

J am perſuaded that, ſince you ſaw 
him, he is greatly. improved in perſon. 


The regularity of his features, his florid _ 


complexion, tall ſtature, and the facility 
and grace of all his motions, are with 
him no common advantages. 
He has attached himſelf e 
to us, and has induced Sir Arthur to 
take apartments in the Hotel de l Univer- 
fe, where he reſides himſelf, and where. 


the accommodations are much better, the 


fituation more agreeable, and the rooms 

more ſpacious. | | | 
A little incident happened, when we 
removed, which was characteriſtic of the 
manners of the people, and drew forth a 
pleaſing trait of the acuteneſs of Clifton, 
and of his turn of thinking. 
| One 
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One of the men who helped us with 


our luggage, after being paid according 


to agreement, aſked, as 1s very cuſtomary 
with theſe people, for quelque choſe pour 
boire ; which Sir Arthur, not being very 
expert in the French idiom, underſtood 


literally. He accordingly ordered a bot- 
tle of the light common wine, and being 


thirſty cred ſome into a tumbler, and 
drank himſelf firſt, then poured out fome 


more, and offered the porter. 


The man took the glaſs as Sir . 
held it out to him; and, with ſome ſurpriſe 
and evident ſenſe of inſult in his counte- 
nance, ſaid to Sir Arthur—a mot, mon- 
fieur? To which Sir Arthur, perfectly at 
a loſs to comprehend bis meaning, made 
no anſwer; and the man, without taſting 
the liquor, ſet the glaſs down on a nch 
in the yard. 

Clifton, well acquainted with the man- 2 
ners of the people, and knowing the man 
imagined Sir Arthur meant to inſult 
him, by giving him the ſame glaſs out . 


olf which he * drunken, with great ala- 


crity 


„ e Sou: 3 
crity took it up the moment the man 
had ſet it down, and ſaid Non, mon 
ami, c' d moi—and drank off the wine. 
He then called for another tumbler, and 
filling it gave it to the man. 

Ihe French are a people of active and 
lively feelings; and the poor fellow, after 
receiving the glaſs from Clifton, took up 
the other empty tumbler, poured the wine 
back into it, ſaid in his own language 
forgive me, fir; I ſee I am in the wrong; 

and immediately drank out of the tum- 
bler which he had before refuſed. 

| Each country you perceive, Louiſa, has 
its own ideas of delicacy. The, French 
think it very ſtrange to ſee two people 
drink out of the ſame veſſel. Not how- 
ever that I ſuppoſe every porter in Paris 
would refuſe wine, if offered, for the _ 
ſame - reaſon. Neither would they. all 
with the ſame Enbbility be ſo NP 
to retract. | 

The good humour as well as the good 
fenſe of Clifton's reproof pleaſed me 
highly; and we muſt all acknowledge him 
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our ſuperior, in the art of eaſily conform- 
ing to the cuſtoms of foreigners, and in 
readily pardoning even their abſurdities. 
For foreigners, Louiſa, have their abſur- 
dities, as well as ourſelves. 

But I have not yet done. I have an- 
other anecdote to relate of Clifton, from 
which I augur ſtill more. 

I had obſerved our Thomas in conver- 
| ſation with a man, who from his dreſs and 
talking to Thomas, I knew muſt be an. 
Engliſhman; and the care which it be- 
comes me to take, that ſuch well-mean- 
ing but ſimple people ſhould not be de- 
ceived, led me to enquire who he was. 
Thomas began to ſtammer; not with 
guilt, but with a deſire of telling a ſtory, 
which he knew not how to tell ſo well as 
he wiſhed. At laſt we underſtood from 
him it was a young Engliſh lad, who had 
neither money, meat, nor work, and who 
was in danger of ſtarving, becauſe he 
could find no means of returning to his 
own country. Poor Thomas finding him- 
ſelf among a kind of heathens, as he calls 
| 8 the 
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the Men pitied bis caſe very ſincerely, 
and had ſupplied him with food for ſome 
days, promiſing that he would ſoon take 
an opportunity of ſpeaking to me, whom 
he is pleaſed to call the beſt young lady 
in the world; and I affure you, Louiſa, 
1 am proud of his good word. 

| Your brother heard this account, and 
immediately ſaid For indeed I wiſh- 
ed to know what his feelings were, and 
therefore did not offer to interrupt him.] 
Deſire him to come up. Let me queſ- 
tion him. If he be really what he ſays, 
he ought to be relieved: but he is very 
likely ſome idle fellow, who being Eng- 
liſh makes a trade of watching for Eng- _ 

liſh families, and living upon this tale.” * 
So far ſaid I to myſelf, Clifton, all is 
right. I therefore let him proceed. The 
lad came up, for he was not twenty, ,and 
your brother began his interrogations. 
Lou are an * lad, you N — 
es, fir. 
Where do you come Fr ? 
Wolverhampton. 


What 
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What is your trade? 
A buckle plater. ek Foie: 
And did you ſerve out your appren- 
ticeſhip ? Leber eos 4 
No. 

How fo ? 

My maſter and I cuarcelled, he ſtruck 
me, I beat him, and was obliged to run 
away. | 

Where did you run to? 
TI went to London. I have an aunt 
there, a poor woman, who chairs for gen- 
tlefolks, and I went to her. 

How came you here? 

She got me a place, with a young 
gentleman who was going on his travels. 
I had been among horſes before I was 
bound * and he hired me as his 
groom. 

But how came you to leave him? 

He is a very paſſionate gentleman. 
He has got a French footman, who ſtands 
and ſhrugs, and lets him give him thumps, 
and kicks; and one morning, becauſe 
one boot was brighter than t'other, be 
Was 


* 
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was going to horſewhip me. So I told 
him to keep his hands olf, or 1 would 
knock him down. | 

Why you are quite a FOI fellow. | 
No, ſir; I never fought with any body 
in my life, if they did not firſt meddle 


T with me. 


So you quarrelled with your maſter, 
beat him, ran away from your appentice- 
ſhip, got a place, came into a foreigg 
country, and then, becauſe your maſter 
did not happen to pleaſe you, threatened 

to knock him down! 
The poor fellow was quite confanciti; 

and I was half out of breath from an ap- 
Prehenſion that Clifton had taken the 
wrong ſide of the queſtion. But I was 
ſoon relieved This tale is too artleſs 
to be falſe, ſaid he, turning to me.—— 
You cannot conceive, Louiſa, the infinite 
pleaſure which theſe few words gave me. 
I {till continued ſilent, and watching, not 
the lad, but your brother. 
So you never meddle with any body 
who does not meddle with you? 
No, ſir. I would ſcorn it. 


But 
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44 
But you will not be horſewhipped Þ 
No, fir, J won't; ſtarve or not ſtarve. 
I need not aſk you if you are honeſt, 
ſober, and induſtrious; for I know you 
will ſay you are. 

Why ſhould I not, fir? 

You have nobody to give Ju a * 
racter, have you? 

My Maſter is ſtill in Paris; but to be 
ſure he will give me a bad one. 

Can you tell me his — he 
lives? 

I can't tell it in nd but hoes it is. 

Can you write and read? 

Yes, fir. | 

And how long have you been out of 
place? | 

About ſeven weeks. 

Why did not you return to England, 
when you received your wages? 

I had no money. I owed a fellow ſer- 
vant a guinea and a half, which I had 
borrowed to buy ſhirts and ſtockings. 
And thoſe you have made away with? 

Not all. I was obliged to take ſome of | 


them to Mount Pity. 
* Mont 
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| Mon! Pitts, you mean“. 

Belike yes, fir. | 

Well, here's ſomething for you, for the 

preſent; and come to me eee 
morning. 
The lad went away, wah more in vl 
countenance than he knew how to put 
into ſpeech; and I aſked Clifton what 
he meant by deſiring him to come again. 
NF intend, madam, ſaid he, to make ſome 
inquiries. of his maſter; and if they 
pleaſe me, to hire him; for I want a ſer- 
vant, and if I am not deceived he will 
make a good one, 

Think, Louiſa, whether I were not 
pleaſed with this proof of diſcernment.— 
By this accident, I learned more of Clif- 

ton's character in ten minutes than perhaps 
I might have done in ten months. He ſaw, 
for I wiſhed him to ſee, that he had acted 
PIP I d have e | 
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He appears indeed to be a favourite 


with ſervants, which certainly is no bad 


omen. He is Laura's delight. He is a 
free gentleman, a generous gentleman, [I 
ſuppoſe he gives her money] a merry gen- 
| tleman, and has the handſomeſt perſon, 
the fineſt eye, and the beſt manner of dreſ- 


ſing his hair ſhe ever beheld ?—She quite 


overflows in his praiſe.” 
In a few days we are to go to the coun- 
try ſeat of the Marquis of Villebrun, where 


we intend to ſtay about a fortnight. Your 


brother has introduced us to all his friends, 
among whom is the marquis; and, as we 
are intimate with our ambaſſador, we have 
more invitations than we can accept, and 
acquaintance than we can cultivate. Frank 


is to go with us. 
And now, Louiſa, with anxiety I own, 


my mind is far from ſatisfied. I have not 


thought ſufficiently to convince myſelf, yet 

act as though I had. It is little leſs than 
open war between your brother and Frank. 

The ſuppoſition of a duty, too ſerious to be 


tiled with, has induced me to favour ra- 


ther 
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ther than repulſe the too eager advances of 
Clifton; though this en duty has 
been but half examined. EEE 

The deſire to retrieve my mind cannot 
but be right; yet the mode may be wrong. 

At this moment my heart bitterly re- 
proaches me, for not proceeding on more 
certain principles. The merit of Frank is 
great, almoſt beyond the power of expreſ- 
ſion. I need not tell my Louiſa which 
way affection, were it encouraged, would 
incline : but I will not be its flave. Nor 
can I reproach myſelf for erring on that 
ſide ; but for acting, in reſiſtance to incli- 
nation, with too little reſerve. No argu- 
ments I believe can ſhew me that I have, 
a right to ſport with the feelings of my fa- 
ther, and my friends ; though thoſe. feel- 
ings are founded in prejudice. But my 
inquiries ſhall be more minute; and my 
reſolves will then be more POPE and 
ſelt-complacent. 
Adieu, my beſt and 4 dn 
Write often: reprove me for all that I do 
amiſs—— Would my mind were more ac- 

cordant 
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cordant with itſelf ! But 4 Will FOR it 
roundly to taſk. 
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LETTER XXXIL 


COKE CLIFTON 
TO 
GUY. FAIRFAX. 


— ͤö— — 
— 


Paris, Hotel de P Uni werfite. 
Tas brief eo of my actual 


exiſtence, dear Fairfax, will be delivered 
to you by the Chevalier de Villeroi; a 
worthy gentleman, to whom I have given 
letters to my friends, and who will meet 
you at Turin. 

I have not a moment to waſte; therefore 1 
can only ſay that I am laying cloſe ſiege; 
that my lines of circumyallation do not pro- 

| ceed 


* 
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ceed 3 ſo rapidly as my deſires; but 
that I have juſt blown up the main baſtion; 
or, in other words, have prevailed on Sir 
Arthur to ſend this hornet, this Frank 
Henley, back to England. The fellows 
aſpiring inſolence is not to be endured.— 
| His merit is ſaid to be uncommon. Tis 
certain he ſtrains after the ſublime ; and in 
f fact is too deep a thinker, nay 1 ſuſpect 
too deep a plotter, not to be dangerous. 
Adieu. | OE ef 
S CLIFTON. 


— 


I am in a rage! Curſe the fellow! Ile 
has countermined me; blown up my 
works! I might eaſily have foreſeen it, 
had I not been a ſtupid booby. I could 
beat my thick ſcull againſt the wall! I 
have neither time nor patience to tell you 
what I mean; except that herc he is, and 
here he will remain, in my deſpite. 
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err XXX. 


FRANK HENLEY 


TO 


* x" 
- 


OLIVER TRENCHARD, 


. DA _— 


- # 


Paris, Hotel de 1 'Unwverſite. 


| Ir is as I told thee, Oliver. He fears me. 


He treats me, as he thinks, with the ne- 
glect and contempt due to an unqualified in- 
truder: but he miſtakes his own motives, 
and acts with inſidious jealouſy ; nay de- 


ſcends to artifice. His alarmed ſpirit never 


reſts; he is ever on the watch, left at en- 
tering a room, deſcending a ſtaircaſe, ſtep- 
ping into her carriage, or on any other 
occaſion, I ſhould touch her hand. IIe 


has endeayoured to exclude me from all 


their 


4 
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their parties; and, though as ſucceſs 8 


fully, has ſeveral times been foiled. 


But his greateſt diſappointment was this 
very morning. Sir Arthur ſent for me, laſt 
night, to W me I muſt return to Wen- 


bourne-Hill, with ſome neceſſary orders, 


which he did not chooſe to truſt to the 


uſual mode of conveyance. I immediately 
ſuſpected, and I think I did not do him 
| injuſtice, that my rival was the contriver of 
this ſudden neceſſity of my return. 

I received Sir Arthur's orders, but was 


determined immediately to acquaint Anna. 


+ Clifton was preſent. She was ſurpriſed; 
and, I doubt not,, had the ſame ſuſpicions 
as myſelf; for, after telling me I muſt nat 
think of going, ſhe obliged Cliftop himſelf 
to be the interceſſor, with Sir Arthur, that 


I ſhould ſtay. . His reluctance, feigned 


aſſent, and chagrin were viſible. _ 

| Her words and manner to me were 
kind ; nay I could almoſt think they were 
ſomewhat more. She ſeemed to feel the 


injuſtice aimed at me ; and to feel i ; WA” | 
D2 | a8 


” 
— rr Rr 


could know. 


endeavouring to ſink me as low in her eſti- 
mation as in his own; and with exerciſing 
all that arrogance which he uppoſes be- 
coming the character of a gentleman? - 


my appeal ſhall be to her juſtice. If it 


| acquieſce. Iam angry at my own delay, 
at my own want of courage; but I ſhall 
find a time, and that quickly. At leaſt, 
if condemned I muſt be, I will be heard; 

but equity I think i is on yy ide es—L 
will be heard. 
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as much reſentment as a pint ſo benignant, 


What! Can he not be ſatisfied with 
half excluding me from her ſociety: with 


Oliver, J am determined in -my plan : 


prove to be ill founded, why then I muſt 


7 
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LETTER XXXIV{ > 


FRANK HENLEY 
; 70 1 i 


OLIVER TRENCHARD. 


— 


Pari 6 Hvel de I Univerfi ts. 


"As" me if 5 nol Oliver, to think. 
or rather to unravel my own entangled 
thoughts. Do not ſuffer me to continue 


in a ſtate of deluſion, if thou perceiveſt it 


to be ſuch. Be explicit; tell me if thou 
doſt but ſo much as forbode: for at mo- 
ments I myſelf deſpond ; though at others 
Jam wafted to the heaven of Deep to 
certainty and bliſs unutterable. If I de- 
ceive myſelfF— Well! And if I do, what 
is to follow ?—Raſhneſs?—Cowardice Po 
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What Baſcly abandon duty, virtue, vid 

energy? NO! 
Looks, words, appearances, daily events 
are fo contradiftory, that the warfare of 
hope and fear increafes, and becomes 
violent, almoſt to diſtraftion ! Clifton 18 
openly countenanced by Sir Arthur, treated 
kindly by her, and is inceſſant in every 
kind of aſüduity. His qualities are nei- 
ther mean, inſignificant, nor common.— 
No: They are brilliant, and rare. With 
a perſon as near perfection as his mind will 
| perinit it to be, a knowledge of languages, 
_ a taſte for the fine arts, much bravery, high 
notions of honour, a more than common 
ſhare of wit, keen and ungovernable feel- 
ings, and impaticnce-of contradiction, and 
an obſtinacy in error, he is a compound of 
jarring elements, that augur tempeſts and 
peril. Vain, haughty, and ſelf-willed, 
his family, his fortune, his accompliſhments 
and himſelf are the pictures that faſcinate 
his eye. It is attracted, for a moment, 
by the ſ uperior powers of another; but all 
his paſſions and propenſities forbode that 
3 e . 
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he is not ts > be held, even. by that line of 
_ adamant. 
And is ſhe to be dazzled then by this 
| N Can her attention be caught by 
perſon, attracted by wit? And Thos ſhe 
not ſhrink from that haughty pride which 


ſo continually turns to comtemplate jitſelf; 


from thoſe paſſions which are ſo eager to 


be gratified; and from thoſe miſtakes 
which it will be ſoon almoſt impoſſible to 
eradicate ? Even were I to loſe her, muſt 
I fee her thus devoted ?—The thought is 
| —I cannot tell what! Too painful for : any 
word ſhort of extravagance. 

| Impreſſed by feelings like. theſe, the 
bother day J ſat down a threw a few ideas 
into verſe. The mind, ſurcharged with 
| paſſion, is eager by every means to diſ- 
burthen itſelf. It is always prompt to hope 
that the expreſſion of it's feelings, if any 
way adequate, cannot but produce the 
effect it wiſhes; and I wrote the fol- 
lowing ſong, or loye-elegy, or what thou 
wilt. 


24 | Raſh 
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Raſh hope avaunt ! Be flill my fluttering heart; 
Nor breathe a ſorrow, nor a ſigh impart; 
Appeaſ each burſling throb, each pang reprove; 
1. o ſuffer date But do not dare to love! 


Down, down, theſe felling thov: G Nor dream that : 
| -worth 

Can paſs the baus zhty bounds of wealth and Fend. 
Ves, kindred feelings, truth, and virtue prove: 
Ves, Gare deſerve--- But do not dare to love! 


To noble taſzs and dang'rous heights aſpire; 
Þ14 all the great and good thy wiſhes fire, 
The mighty dead thy rival efforts move, 
Ard dare to die- But do not dare to love! 


'T hou e ner ſupreme excellence 


in muſic; the taite, feeling, and expref- 


ſion with which ſhe plays: and the en- 
.chanting ſweetneſs and energy with which 
ſhe ſings. Having written my verſes, 1 
took them, when ſhe was buſted elſewhere, 
to the piano-forte; and made ſome unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts to pleaſe myſelf with an 
air to them. Sir Arthur came in, and I 
left my ſlanzas on the deſk of the inſtru- 
ment; very inadyertently I aſſure thee, 
1 though 
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that they had been forgotten. 


I have frequently indulged myſelf in ſit- 


ting in an antichamber, to liſten to her 


playing and ſinging. I have thought that 
ſhe is moſt impaſſioned when alone, and 
perhaps all muſicians are ſo. The next 
day, happening to liſten in the manner I 


have mentioned, I heard her ſinging an 


air which was new to me, and remarked 
that ſhe once or twice ſtopped, to > CONSOST | 


and make alterations. 


I liſtened again and found ſhe had been 


eln my-'verſes! | 
By my foul, Oliver, I have no concep- 


tion of rapture ſuperior to what I expert ' 
| enced at that moment! She had collected 
all her feelings, all her invention, had 

compoſed a moſt beautiful air, and ſung it 


with an effect that muſt have been heard 


to be ſuppoſed poſſible. The force with _ 
which ſhe uttered every thought to the 
climax of daring; and the compaſſion 


which ſhe «fuſed into the conclufion— 
cc war do not dare to loves. 


Hough I was afterwards far from ſorry 


| 
| 
£ 
; 


produ- 
D5 > e 
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ced the moſt affecting contraſt I ever 
heard. 


This indeed was heaven, Oliver! But a 
heaven that ominouſly vaniſhed, at the 


entrance of Clifton. I followed him, and 


I faw her ſhut the book, and wipe the tear 
from her eye. Her flow of ſpirits is un- 

failing, but the tone of her mind was raiſed 
too high ſuddenly to ſink into trifling. She 


| . at me two or three times. I know _ 


not for my part what aſpect I wore: but I 
could obſerve that the haughty Clifton felt 
the gaiety of his heart in ſome ſort diſturb- 
ed, and was not pleaſed to catch me liſten- 
ing, with ſuch mute attention, to the ra- 
viſhing muſic ſhe had made. 

Once again prithee tell me, Oliver, 
what am I to think ? It was impoſſible ſhe 
ſhould have ſung as ſhe did, had not the 
ideas affected her more than I could have. 
hoped, nay as much as they did myſelf- 
She knew the writing. Why did ſhe ſigh? 
| Why. 


. a now: 0. 
Why feel indignant? Why expreſs every 
ſentiment that had paſſed through my mind © 
with increaſing force What could ſhe 
think ?—Did ſhe not apptove ?—She ſung 
as if ſhe admired I The world ſhall not 
perſuade me that her looks were not the 
true expreſſions of her heart; and ſhe 
looked—! Recolle d her, and the temper 
of mind ſhe was in, and imagine how] — 
Remember Sie could lore me 4 7 would 
let ker! 


I was diſpleaſed with the weeks when 1 * 


had written them: they were very inade- 
quate to what I wiſhed. I difcovered in 

| ſome of the lines a barren repetition of the 
preceding thought, and meant to have 
corrected them. But I would not now 
alter a word for worlds | She has deigned 
to ſet and ſing them; and what was before 
but of little worth is now ineſtimable. 
Let am I far from ſatisfied with myſelf. 
My preſent ſtate of mind is diſgraceful 
for it cannot but be difgraceful to be kept 
in doubt by my own cowardice. And if 
1 am ee myſelt—Can it be poſſi. 
0 +: Wig. 
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ble, Oliver?—But if I am, my . preſent 
error is indeed alarming. The difficulty 
of retreating momentarily increaſes, and 
very ſtep in advance will be miles in 
return. 8 | 

Clifton will ſuffer no impediment from 
the cowardice of which I complain; for 
I much miſtake if he has been accuſtomed 
to refuſal; or if he can ſcarcely think, : 
when he deigns to ſue, dental poſſible. 

I find l every day determining to 
put ah end to this ſuſpenſe, and every day 
delaying. The, impulſe however is too 
great to be long reſiſted; and my excuſe 
to myſelf continually is that I have not yet 
foundthe proper moment. 

If, Oliver, this hiſtory of my heart be 
troubleſome to thee, it is thy duty to tell 
me ſo. But indeed thou telleſt me the 
"contrary; and I know not why at this in: 
ſtant I ſhould do thee the injuſtice to doubt 
thy ſincerity. Forgive me. It is a friendly 
fear, and not intended to do thee wrong: 
But I wiſh thee to judge of me and my 
SSN and even to let thy father judge, 

ke 34 1 
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i thou ſnouldſt at any time heſitate, and 
fear Jam committing error. Do this, and 
continue thy uſual kindneſs in communi- 
| cating thy Goughts. 


6 


F. HENLEY, 


P. S. The day after to-morrow, we are. 

to ſet off for the Chateau de Villebrun; 
on a party of pleaſure, as it is called. 
Thus men run from place to place, with- 
out knowing of what they are in ſearch, 
They feel vacuity; a want of ſomething to 
make them happy; but what that ſome- 
thing is they have not yet diſcovered. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXV. 


ANNA WENBOURNE ST. IVES 


LOUISA CLIFTON. 


Saris, Hotel de l FUnorrfie. 
1 FEAR, my dear Louiſa, 1 am at pre- 
ſent hurried forward a little too faſt to act 
with all the caution which I could wiſh. 
My mind is not coherent, not at peace 
with itſelf. Ideas ruſh in multitudes, and 
more than half obſcure my underſtanding. 
J find that, ſince we left Wenbourne- 
Hill, Frank has grown upon my thoughts 
very ſtrangely. Indeed till then I was 
but partially acquainted with his true cha- 
racter, the energy of which is very un- 
common. But, though 'his virtues are 
become more conſpicuous, the impedi- 
| ments 
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ments that ibid any thought of union 
are not leſſened. | 

My chief difficulty is, I do not yo 
know how to give full effect to my argu- 
month, ſo as to produce ſuch conviction as 
he ſhall be unable to refiſt. Let me do 
but this, and I have no doubt of his per- 
fect acquieſcence, and reſignation. But, 
ſhould I fail, the warfare of the paſſions 
will be prolonged; and, for a time, a 
youth whoſe- worth is above my - praiſe 
rendered unhappy. A ſenſe of injuſtice, 
committed by the perſon of whom, per- 
haps, he thought too highly to ſuppoſe it 
poſſible that either error or paſſion ſhould 
render her ſo culpable, may prey upon his 
peace, and deſtroy the felicity of one to 
whom reaſon and recollection tell me 1 
cannot with too much good. e 
1 am convinced I have been guilty of 
another miſtake. '' I have on various occa- 
ions been deſirous of expreſſing approba- 
tion, mingled with eſteem and friendſhip. 
He has extorted it from me. He has 
obliged me to feel thus. And why, have 
N os ALS ; 3 con- 
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is right, and if an unſhaken will to exert 
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I conſtantly aſked myſelf, ſhould 1 "PA 


or conceal ſenſations that are the dues of 


merit? No: they ought not to have been 
repreſſed, or concealed,. but they ought to 


14 * 


have been rendered intelligible, incapable 


of miſconſtruction, and not liable to a mean- 


ing which they were never intended to con- 
vey. For, if ever they were more than I 
ſuppoſe, I have indeed been guilty. | 


Yes, my Louiſa, let me . my 
conſeience. Let no accuſation of deceit 
reſt with me. I can endure any thing but 
ſel-reproach. I avow, therefore, Frank 
Henley is, in my eſtimation, the moſt de- 
ſerving man Ihave ever known. Aman that 


I could love infinitely. A man whoſe virtues 


I do and mult ever love. A man in whoſe 


© company my heart aſſures me I could have 
enjoyed years of happineſs. If the caſuiſts 
in ſuch caſes ſhould tell me this is what 


they mean by love, why then I am in love. 
But if the being able, without a mur- 


mur, nay cheerfully, to marry another, or 


ſee him properly married, if the poſſeſſion 
of the power and the reſolution to do what 


this 
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this power prove the contrary, why then 
I am not in love. 


When I may, without welpen on any 


duty, and with the full approbation of my 
own heart, yield up its entire affections, 
the man to whom they ſhall be devoted 
Tall then find how much I can love. 

My paſſions muſt be, ought to be, and * 
therefore ſhall be, under my control; and, 
being conſcious of the purity of my own 


intentions, I have never thought that the 


emanations of mind ought to be ſhackled 
by the dread of their being miſinterpret- 


ed. It is not only cowardly, but! in my 


opinion pernicious. 


Yet, with reſpect to F JOY I fear this 
principle has led me into an error. Among 
other eſcapes of this kind, there is one 


which has lately befallen me, and for 
which I doubt I am reprehenſible. 


* 


Frank has written a ſong, in which his 


feelings and ſituation are very ſtrongly ex- 


preſſed. Ile left it on my muſic deſk, 
by accident; for his character is too 
open, too determined, to ſubmit to artifice; 


The 
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The words pleaſed me, I may ſay af. - 
fected me, ſo very much that I was tempt- 
ed to endeavour to adapt an air tothem; 
which, when it was written, I ſeveral 
times repeated, and accompanied myſelf 
on the piano-forte. - Your brother came in 


| Juſt as I had ended; and, from a hint 


which he puzpoſely gave, I ſuſpect that 


Frank had been liſtening in the anti- 


chamber. | 
The behaviour of Frank afterward con- | 

firmed the ſuppoſition. He followed your 

brother, and fat down while we converſed. 


| His whole foul ſeemed abforbed ; but not, 
as I have ſometimes ſeen it, inmelancholy. 
Satisfaction, pleaſure, I know not whether 


rapture would be two ſtrong a word for 
the exprethons which were diſcoverable in 


# 


his countenance. 


My own mind had the moment Veste 


been impaſſioned; and the ſame ſenſations 
thrilling as it were through my veins might 


miſlead; me, and e me to pets 


things that had no exiſtence. Still I do 
not think I was miſtaken. And if not, 
„„ | | what 
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what 1 I done? Have I not thought- 


lefsly betrayed him into a belief that I 


mean to favour a paſſion which I ſhould 


think it criminal to encourage! 
I know not why I delay "to long to ex- 
plain my ſentiments. It is the Wenn fear 


of not doing juſtice to my cauſe; of not 
convincing, and of making him unhappy, - 


for whom I would facrifice my life, every 
thing but PRICING, to make him the very 
- TevVerie. | 

However this muſt and ſhall ſoon be 
ended. I do not pretend to fix a day, but 


it ſhall not be a very diſtant one. I 


will arrange my thoughts, collect my 
whole force, and make an eſſay which I 
am convinced cannot fail, unleſs by my 
fault. The taſk is perhaps the moſt ſevere 
I have ever yet undertaken. I-will re- 
member this, and' 1 hope my exertions 
will be adequate. 

Adieu, my dear Lots: ind en 
you come to this place, imagine me > for a 
moment in your arms. 


LET: 
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DETTER XXS$v1. * 


COKE CLIFTON | 
ur FAIRFAX, 
: \ 3 WES — 
. „„ | 5 Chateau 4 * . : 


6, 60 EVER was lem 45 peſtered with 
malverſe accidents as Jam; and all of 
my own contriving! I am the prince of 
Numſkuls! The journey to the Chateau 
vas a project of my own; and whom ſhould 
I meet here but the Count de Beaunoir! 
The very ſame with whom I was prevent- 
ed from fighting, by this inſolent ſon of a 
ſteward! They knew each other inſtantly ; 
and the whole ſtory was told in the pre- 
:ſence of Anna. My fooliſh pride would 
never before let me mention to her that a 
fellow, like him, could oblige me to put 


1 1 5 4 [ 
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up the ſword I had drawn in anger. Nor 
can I now tell why I did not run him 
1 the inſtant he dared to interfere ! 

I cut a curſed ridiculous figure! But 
the youth is running up a long ſcore, which © 
I foreſee he will ſhortly be obliged to dif- 
charge. Damn him! I cannot think of - 
him with common patience! I know not 
why I ever mention his name! 

I have raiſed another neſt of waſps 
cid my ears. The French fops, here, 
all buzz and ſwarm around her; each 
making love to her, with all the ſhrugs, 
grimaces, and ready made raptures of 
which he is maſter; and to which I am 
obliged patiently to liſten, or ſhew- myſelf 
an aſs. Theſe fellows ſubmit to every 
kind of monopoly, except of woman; and 
to pretend an excluſive right to her'is, in 
their opinion, only worthy of a barbarian. 

But the moſt forward and tormenting. of 
them all is my quondam friend, the 
Count; who'is half a lunatic, but of ſo 
diverting a kind that, ere a man bas time 
to be angry, he either cuts a caper, utters 


* >. 
„ 
0 


an 
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an abſurdity, or acts ſome mad antic or 
other, that ſets gravity at defiance. 

Not that any man, who had the ſmalleſt 
pretentions to common ſenſe, could be jea- 
lous, either of bim or any one of theſe 
apes. And yet jealous I am! My dotage, 
Fairfax, 1s come very ſuddenly upon me; 
and neither you, nor any one of the ſpirit- 
ed fellows, whoſe company J uſed to de- 
light in, can deſpiſe me half ſo much as 1 
deſpiſe myſelf A plebeian! A 
— | I could drink gall, eat my elbows, 
renounce all my gods, and turn Turk 
Ay. laugh if you will; what care I ER 


I have taken a turn into the park, in 
ſearch of a little cool air and common 
ſenſe. 5 
All the world | is met here, on dap 1 
to be merry; and merry they are deter- 
mined to be. The occaſion is a marriage, 
in the true French ſtyle, between my very _ 
good friend, the Marquis de Villebrun, an 

| old 


err! * 


old fellow upwards of ſixty, and a young 
creature of fifteen ; a child, a chit, juſt 
taken out of a convent; in which, but for 
this or ſome ſuch prepoſterous match, ſhe 
might have remained, till time ſhould 
have beſtowed wrinkles and uglineſs as 
bountifully upon her as it has done upon 
her Narciſſus, the bridegroom: The women 
flock buſily round her, in their very good- 
natured way, purpoſely to form her. The 
men too are very willing to lend their aid ; 
and, under ſuch tuition, ſhe cannot but 
improve apace. Why are not you here, 
Fairfax? I have had twenty temntations 
to take her under my pupillage; but that I 
The — of our meeting heed is, 
as I ſaid, to be joyous. It is teeming time 
therefore with every brain, that has either 
wit, folly, or fancy enough to contribute 
to the general feſtivity. And various are 
their inventions, and ſtratagems, to excite 
ſurpriſe, attract viſitors, and keep up the 
holiday farce of the ſcene. Muſicians, 
painters, artiſts, jugglers, ſages, ail whoſe 
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| fame, no matter of what motley kind, has 


reached the public ear, and whom praiſe. | 


or pay can bring together, are aſſembled, 


Poets are invited to read their productions ; 
and as reading well 1s no mean art, and 


writin g well ſtill much more difficult, you. 
may think what kind of an exhibition your 
every day poetaſters make. Yet, like a 


modern play, they are certain of unbound- 


ed applauſe. 


Laſt night we had a Fite Champe tre 3 


which it muſt be granted, was a moſt ac- 
curate picture of nature, and the manners 


of ruſtics! The ſimplicity of the ſhepherd 


life could not but be excellently repreſent- 
ed, by the ribbands, jewels, gauze, tiffany, 
and fringe, with which we were bedaubed; 


and the ragouts, frigaſees, ſpices, ſauces, 


wines, and ligueurs, with which we were 
regaled ! Not to mention being ſerved 
upon plate, by an army of footmen! But 
then, it was in the open air; and that 


wa prodigiouſly paſtoral | 
When we were ſufficiently tired of eat⸗ 


0 and drinking. we all got up to dance; 


and 
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and the mild ſplendour .of the. moon Was 
utterly eclipſed, by the glittering dazzle. of | 

ſome hundreds of lamps; red, green, yel- 
low, and blue ; the rainbow burleſqued ; 
all mingled, in fantaſtic wreaths and forms, 
and ſuſpended among the foliage; that the 
trees might be as fine as ourſelves! The 
invention, diſpoſition, and effect, however, 
were highly applauded. And, ſince the 
evil was ſmall and the mirth great, what 
could a man do, but ſhake his ears, kick 
his heels, cut capers, laugh, ſing, ſhout, 
ſquall, and be as mad as the beſt? 
- To-morrow night we are to have fire- 
works; which will be no leſs rural. I was 
in a ſplenetic humour, and indulged my- 
ſelf in an exclamation againſt ſuch an abo- 
minable waſte of gunpowder ; for which 
I got reproved by my angelic monitreſs, 
who told me that, of all its uſes and abuſes, 
| this was the moſt innocent. 

1 ſuppoſe our ſtay here will not be leſs 
chan a fortnight. But I have left orders 
for all letters to be ſent after me; ſo 
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polis ſooner than was intended. We are 
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B that your heroic epiſtles will come ſafe and 


ſoon to hand. 


* 


N. hich is all at this preſent writing from . 


. your very humble. ſervant 


0 command, 


J . otro. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


. ANNA WENBOURNE ST. IVES 
— „„ 

' LOUISA CLIFTON. 
1 


Chateau de V. 2 


| IN compliance with the very warm en- 
treaties of our kind French friends, we 


have been hurried away from the metro- 


at 
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at preſent 3 in the country, at the Chateau 
de Villebrun : where, if we are not merry, 
it is not for the want of laughing. Our 
feet and our tongues. are never ſtill, We 
dance, talk, ſing, ride, fail, or rather pad- 
dle about in a ſmall but romantic lake; in 

| ſhort we are never out of exerciſe. - 
Clifton is as active as the beſt, and is 
very expert in all feats of agility. With 
the French he ſeems to dance for the honor | 
of his nation ; and, with me, from a de- 
fire to prove that the man who makes pre- 
tentions to me, which he now does open- 
ly enough, is capable of every excellence. 
You know, Louiſa, how much I deſpiſe 
the affectation of reſerve; but he is ſo en- 
terpriſing a youth that I am ſometimes | 
obliged, though very unwillin Sly, to exert 

a little mild authority. -# | 

The French, old or young, ugly or 
bandſome, all are lovers; and are as libe- 
ral of their amorous ſighs, and addreſſes, 
as ifeach were an Adonis. - Clifton is well 
\ acquainted with foreign manners, or I can 
perceive their gallantry to me would make 
: KY i im 
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him half mad. As it is, he has been little 
leſs than rude, to one or two of the moſt 
forward of my pretended admirers. 
A ſpeak in the plurul, as if we were ra- 
ther in town than at a country ſeat; and 
ſo we appear to be. The French nobility 


do not ſeem to have any taſte for ſolitude. 


Their love of variety induces them to 
Change the ſcene; but the ſame tumult 
of gueſts and viſitors, coming and going, 
is every where their delight. Whatever 
Can attract company they ſeek with avi- 
dity. Tam dear to them, becauſe I am 
an Engliſh beauty, as they tell me, and 
all the world is deſirous of paying its court 


to me. 


Clifton has equal or perhaps greater 
merits of the ſame kind. And J aſſure 
| you, Louiſa, the women here can pay 
their court more artfully and Amoſt as 
openly as the men. 
Frank is idolized by chem, becauſe. he 
reads Shakeſpeare. You would wonder 
to hear the praiſes they beſtow upon him, 
and * Indeed 1 richly deſerves, 

though 
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though not one in ten of them under- 
ſtands a word he ſays. C'eſt beau !. Ce 
magniſique ! C' ſuperbe ! Ceft ſublime ! 
Such is their continual round of good- 
natured ſuperlatives, which they apply on 
all occaſions, with a ſincere deſire to make 
others as happy as they endeayour to per- 
| ſuade themſelves to be. Frank treats their 
gallantry with a kind of filent contempt, 

_ otherwiſe he would be a much greater . 
vourite. | 
Perhaps you with be farprifed to find me 
ſtill guilty of procraſtination, *' and to hear 
me deſcribing French manners, inſtead of 
the mode in which I addreſſed a youth 
whom I have accuſed myſelf of having, i in 


a certain ſenſe, miſled, and kept in ſuſ⸗ . 


penſe. I can only anſwer that my inten- 
tions have been fruſtrated; chigfly indegd 
by this country excurſion, though in part 
by other accidents. My mind bas not in- 
dulged itſelf in indolence; it could not; it 
is too deeply intereſted, But, the more 
have thought, the more have I heen con- 
bred i in my former opinion. This is Nd 7 Oe 

| | E. 5 hour e 
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hour of trial: this is the time to prove 5 
have ſome real claims to that ſuperiority 


which I have been fo ready to flatter my- 


ſelf J poſſeſs. Were there nothing to regret, 
nay were there not ſomething to fuffer, 
where would be the merit of victory ?— 
But, on the other hand, how much 1s | 
there to gain!—A mind of the firſt order 
to be retrieved A Clifton —4 brother 
of Louiſa! | 
| This appears to be a ſerious criſis. — 
Again I muſt repeat how much I am 
afraid of being hurried forward too faſt — 


. An error at this moment might be fatal. 


Clifton is ſo much alarmed by the parti- 
cular reſpect which the Count de Beaunoir 
FA pleaſant kind of madman, who is a 
viſitant here.] pays me, that he has this 
Inſtant been with me, confeſſed a paſſion 
for me, in all the ſtrong and perhaps 
extravagant language which cuſtom has 
ſeemed to authoriſe, and has entreated 
with a m_— of warmth and earneſtneſs 


that | 


| 40% ꝗ ꝶ ! 
that could ſcarcely be reſiſted, my permiſ- 
ſion to mention the matter eee to 
Sir Arthur. * 
It became me to ſpeak without Aiſpuife. 
I told him II was far from inſenſible of his 
merits; that a union with the brother of 
my Louiſa, if propriety, duty, and affec- 
tion ſhould happen to combine, would be 
the firſt wiſh of my heart; that I ſhould 
cConſider any affectation and coyneſs as cri- 
minal; but that I was not entirely free 
from doubt; and, before I could agree to 


the propoſal being made to Sir Arthur, 1 


thought it neceſſary we ſhould mutually 
: compare our thoughts, and ſcrutinize as it 
were each other to the very ſoul; that we 
might not act raſhly, in the moſt ſerious of 
all the private events of life. —You know 
my heart, Louiſa; at leaſt as well as 1 
myſelf know it; and I am fearful of Ong 
precipitate. _ 
He ſeemed rather disappointed, and 
was impatient to begin the conyerſation L 
wiſhed for immediately. | | 
I told him I was 8 my 
„„ . 
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] Solty were not ſuffciently collected; 5 
and that the hurry in which we at preſent 


exiſt would ſcarcely allow me time to per- 


form ſo neceſfary a duty. But, that J 


might avoid the leaſt ſuſpicion of coquetry, 


if it were his deſire, I ſhould! ſhut myſelt 


up for a day from company and examine 
whether there were any real impediments ; 3 


that I would aſk myſelf what my hopes 


and expectations were; and that I requeſt- 
cd, or indeed expected that he ſhould do 


the fame. I added however that, if 


he pleaſed, it would be much more 


agreeable'to me to defer this ſerious-taſk, 
at leaſt till we ſhould return to Paris. 

He repeated my words, if it would be 
much more agreeable to me, impatient 


and uneaſy though he owned he was, he 


| n ſabmit. 
I anfwered I required no Adden, 5 


except to reaſon; to which I hoped both 
he and ſhould always be ſubject. 

Love, he replied, was ſo diſdainful of 
reſtraint that it would not acknowledge 
the control of _—_ itſelf. However, by 


repreſenting 


* NOYBE.. WL 
repteſcntin g to him how particular our 
mutual abſence from the company would 
ſeem, unleſs we could condeſcend to tell 
ſome falſehood, which I would not I ſaid 
: ſuppoſe poſſible to einer of us, I prevailed 
His paſſions and 5 are e ſeyng — 
One minute he ſeemed affected by the ap- 
probation which, as far as I could with 
truth, I did not ſeruple to beſtow on his 
many ſuperior gifts; and the next to con- 
ceive ſome chagrin that ] ſhould for a mo- 
ment heſitate. The nobleſt natures, Louiſa, 8 
are the moſt ſubject to pride, can the leaſt 
endure neglect, and are apteſt to conſtrue 
whatever is not directly affirmative 1 in their 
favour into injuſtice. 

With reſpect to the Count FA 8 
he has been more paſhonate, in expreſ⸗ 
ſing how much he admires me, than 
my reſerye to him can have authoriſed ; 

except ſo far as he follows the man- 


ners of his country, and the impulſe of his 


peculiar character. I ſuppoſe he means 
little; though he has ſaid much, Not that 
E 5 1 1 am 


Iam certain. He may bs more in earneſt 
than I deſire; but I hope he is not; becauſe. 
if Lam to be your ſiſter as well as your 
friend, I ſhould be ſorry that any thing 
ſhould excite a ſhadow of doubt i in the 
mind of Clifton. $28, ; 
The Count is one of the l nai | 
lty ; ; a Whimſical creature, with an ima- 

gination amazingly rapid, but extravagant. 
Your brother calls him Count Shatter- 
brain; and I tell him that he forgets he 
Has ſome claim to the title himſelf. The 
Count has read the old Provengal poets, 
and romance writers, till he has made him- 
ſelf a kind of Don Quixote; except that he 
has none of the Don's delightful ſyſtematic 
gravity. The Count on the contrary amuſes - 
by his want of ſyſtem, - and his quick, 
| changeable incongruity. He is in raptures 
one moment with what he laughs at the 
next. Were it not for the mad follies of 
jealouſy, againſt which we cannot be too 
guarded, the manner in which he addreſ- 
ſes, or in his own language adores me, 
would be pleaſant, If I wiſhed to paſs 
OR my 
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my life in laughing, I would certainly 
_— the Count. 


Tam n called to dinner. Adieu. 
Ever and ever yours, 


A. W. sr. IVES. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 


6 a 4 | 
ANNA WENBOURNE ST, IVES. 
| To 


M4 LOUISA CLIFTON. 
E Hateau de Villibrun. 


My alarms, Louiſa, increaſe; and with 
them my anxious wiſhes for an eclairciſſe- 
ment with Frank, Clifton has too ſtrongly 

W high but falſe notions of honour 
| E 6 and 
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and revenge. His quick, apt, and verlatile 
talents are indubitable. He wants nothing 5 
but the power to curb and regulate his 
paſſions, fo render bim all hat his gerierous 
and excellent fiſter could deſire. But at 
preſent his ſenſibility is too great. He 
fearcely can brook the ſlighteſt tokens of 
diſapprobation. He is rather too firmly 
| Perſuaded. that he deſerves applauſe, and 
_ admiration ; and that reproof he ſcarcely 


can FT or, if he did, to ſubmit to it 


he imagines would be diſhonourable. 
Frank and he behave more than uſually 
cool to each other: I know not why, un- 
Jeſs it has been occaſioned by an incident 
which happened yeſterday. Clifton has 
bought an Engliſh hunter, from one of his 
countrymen at Paris, which he was exhi- 
biting to his French friends, whoſe horſe- 
manſhip is very different from ours, and 
who were ſurpriſed to ſee him ride ſo fear- 
leſsly over gates and other impediments. | 
They continued their airing in the park of 
Villebrun, and turned round a kind of 
haha, which was both deep and wide, 


200 
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and about half full of water, by the fide of 
which they faw a party of ladies ſtanding, 
and me * the reſt. Frank was mW 
us. 
One of the gentlemen. aſked whether 
the horſe could leap over the haha: to 
_ which Clifton made no anfwer, but imme- 
diately clapped ſpurs to his hunter, and 
= he flew. The whole company, gen- 


= tlemen and ladies, broke out into excla- 


mations of ſurpriſe ; and Clifton turned 
| his horſe's head round, and regained his 
former place. 
While they were wondering, Frank 
Henley happened to make it a matter of 
doubt whether a man or a horſe could leap 
the fartheſt; and Clifton, continually in 
the habit of contending with Frank, ſaid 
it was ridiculous to ſtart ſuch an argument, 
unleſs he would firſt ſhew that he himſelf 
could make the ſame leap. Frank, piqued . 
in his turn, retired a few yards; and, 
without pulling off his coat or deigning to 
| leap, he made a ſhort run ad a and 
TO _- --: 


You - 
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You may imagine that the kind 105 
good folks, who love to be aſtoniſhed, 
and ſtill more to tell the greatneſs of their 
aſtoniſhment, were manifold in their in- 
terjections. Frank, in order to rejoin the 
| company, was obliged a ſecond time to 
croſs the haha; which he did with the 
ſame ſafety and truly amazing agility as he 
had done before. 

Clifton, indulging his wrong habits, 
| though I have no doubt admiring Frank 
as much as the reſt, told him in a kind 

- of (farcaſtic banter that, though he could 
not prove the equality of mankind, he had 
at leaſt proved himſelf equal to a horſe. 
To which Frank replied he was miſtaken; ; 
for that he had ſhewn himſelf equal to the 
horſe-and his rider. 

This anſwer I fear dwells upon the 
mind of Clifton; and I ſcarcely myſelf 
can tell whether it were or were not - 
worthy of Frank. | How can Clifton be 
wilfully blind to ſuch courage, rectitude 
of heart, underſtanding and gemus? 


* 


T 
Tphe ſtern unrelenting fortitude of Frank, 
in the cauſe of juſtice, and fome ſymptoms 
of violence in the impetuous Clifton, have 
inſpired me with apprehenſions; and have 
induced me to behave with more reſerve 
and coldneſs to Frank than J ever before 
aſſumed. | 
Yet, Louiſa, my heart 1 to ſee 
the effect it. produces. He has a mind 
of fuch diſcriminating power, ſuch mag- 
nanimity, that an injury to it is a deep, 
a double ſin; and every | look, every 
action teſtify that he thinks himſelf in- 
jured, by the diſtance with which I be- 
have. Oh that he himſelf might be im- 
pelled to begin the ſubject with which mx 
mind is labouring 
This is wrong; JI am aſtiamed of my 
own cowardice. Yet would there not be 
| ſomething terrifying in a formal appoint- 
ment, to tell him what it ſeems muſt be 
told? Yes, Louiſa, muſt And 
is there not danger he ſhould think 
me ſevere; nay unjuſt? Would it 


were over 2 nope he will not thin 


fo 


o of me — uſt Fa done Aar! F 
Malt: -- 

Indeed, Louifa, 1 could be a very 

e e will not —No, no! 
Alt is paſſed—1 have put my hand- 


| 0 kerchief to my eyes and it is gone —1 


have 442M an ERIE TRY. of the 
et ber bande me, it 1 ans. it, 
but my Louiſa muſt ſee. me as I am 
Yet I will conquer Be ſure I will 
But 1 matt not ng 135 e any more 28 c 
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| Cbateas 4 Falls © 
On my friend, my heart is torn! 1 


My paſſions rebel! I ſeem to have yielded 


up the beſt prerogative of man, reaſon 5 


and to have admitted revolt, anarchy, and 
 deſolation! 
Her manner e Wholly | She 


is become cold, reſerved; has marked me 


out for neglect ; ſmiles on me no more; 
not a figh eſcapes her. And why? What 


have I done? I am unconſcious. Have I 
been too preſuming? Perhaps fo. But 
1 1 85 | Why 


on the rack! My thoughts are all tumult A 
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£ why did her looks never till now ſpeak her 


meaning as intelligibly as they do at pre- 
ſent? I could not then have miſtaken them. 
Why, till now, has ſhe ſeemed to regard 
me with that ſweet amenity which was ſo 


| fattering to hope i ? 


Perhaps, in the diſtraction of my 


thoughts, I am unjuſt to her. And ſhall 
J, pretending as J do to love ſo pure, ſhall 
I become her accuſer ? What if ſhe meant 
no more than that commerce of grateful 


kindneſs, which knits together human ſo- 


ciety, and renders it delightful? 


Yet this ſudden change! So evidently 
intentional! The ſmiles too which ſhe be- 


ſtows on the brother of Louiſa, and 'the _ 
haughty airs of triumph which he aſſumes, 
what can theſe be? Confident in himſelf, . 
\ardent in his deſires, unchecked by thoſe 
fears which are the offspring of true deli- 
cacy, bis paſſions violent, and his pride 
almoſt inſufferable, he thinks he loves.— 


But he is ignorant of the alarms, the tre- 


mors, the „ fitful fevers” of love. 


I cannot endure. my preſent torture. 1 
+ | : muſt . 


* 
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muſt ſeek a deſperate end to it, by expla- 


nation. Why do I delay? Coward that I 


am! What worſe can happen than de- 
ſpair? And is not deſpair himſelf prefera- _ 


ble to that worſt of fiends, ſuſpenſe? What 


do I mean by deſpair? Would I, being 
rejected, deſert my duty, ſink into * 5 


and poorly linger in wretehedneſs; 
baſely put an end to exiſtence? Violently 


end that which ought to be devoted to the 


a good of others? How a 4 | 


Can I be 


a thought enter my" mißt 1 
ſo very loſt a thing ?— 


No !—Deſpair ” | 


is ſomething confuſed, ſomething' horrid : 

I know not what. It may intrude upon 
me, at black and ee en but it 
ſhall not overwhelm me. I will ſhake i it 


off. I will meet my deſtiny. 


The clouds are gathering; the ſtorm | 
approaches; I hear the diſtant” thunder 


rolling , this way it drives ; it points at me; 


it muſt ſuddenly burſt! Be it ſo. Grant 
me but the ſpirit of a man, and I yet ſhalt 


brave its fury. Tf I am a poor braggart, | 


a half believer i in virtue, or virtuous only 
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in words, the feeble victim then muſt juſtly 
_ periſh. 

I cannot endure my ante Cannot, 
becauſe there is a dee to end them. It 
ſhall be done. 

P FE bluſh to read, bluſh to wales the 
_ rhapſodies of my own perturbed mind ! 
Madman! lis continually thus. Day 
after day I proceed, reaſoning, reproving, 
doubting, wiſhing, believing and _ 
mg alternately. 
Once again, where is this ſtrange i im- 
poſſibility In what does it conſiſt ?— 
Axe we not both human beings? What 
law of Nature has placed her beyond my 
| hopes? —What is rank > Does it imply 
ſuperiority of mind? Or is there any other 
ſuperiority Am I not a man? And who 
is more? Have the titled earned their digni- - 
ties by any proofs of exalted virtue? Were 
not. theſe dignities things of accident, in . 
_whichthe owners had no ſhare, and of which 
they are generally unworthy? And ſliall hope 
be thus cowed and killed, without my da- 


ring to exert the firſt and mail unalienable 
of 
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of the rights of man, freedom of thought ? 
Shall I not examine what thaſe high diſ- 
tinctions truly are, of which the bearers 
are ſo. van? - 

_- Clifton | Thou rs not 
how he treats me. And can ſhe approve, 
can ſhe ſecond his injuſtice ?—Surely not 
— Yet does ſhe not dedicate her ſmiles to 
him, her converſation, her time? Does 
ſhe not ſnun me, diſcountenance me, and 
reprove me, by her ſilence and her 8 8 | 
eyes? 
Once again it 11 and ſhall have an 
end !——[ have repeated this too often; 
but my next ſhall ſhew thee Tam at a 19 
determined, 
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LETTER XI. 


ANNA WENBOURNE sr. IVES 
3 by 


\ LOUISA CLIFTON, 


C Baleau ae V. nts 


Au affair has Juſt 88 in this 


country which is the univerſal topic of con- 
verſation. The daughter of a noble and 


wealthy family has fallen in love with a 
man of uncommon learning, ſcience, and 
genius, . but a muſician. In conſequence 
of his great ſkill and reputation, he was 
employed to teach her muſic ; and ſhe it 


appears was too ſenſible, at leaſt for the 


decorum of our preſent manners, of his 
worth. ; 
The 


* 
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The ability to difcover his metit implies wot 


merit in herſelf, and the muſician and lady 
were equally enamoured of each other. A 
plan for elopement conſequently was laid, 
and put in execution; but not effectually, 
for, before the lovers had paſſed the confines 
of the kingdom, they were e and 
overtaken. 

The muſician knew his own perſonal 
danger, and by a ſtratagem fortunately 
eſcaped from his bonds, and attained a 
place of ſafety. The lady was brought 
back; and, from the ſeverity of the French 
laws and the ſuppoſed. atrocity. of the 
crime, it is generally affirmed that the- 
| muſician, notwithſtanding his talents and 
fame, had he been ſecured, would have 
been executed. 

I have mentioned this adventure, my 
dear Louiſa, not ſo much for it's own ſake 
as for what relates to myſelf. It was na- 
tural that I ſhould feel compaſſion for 
8 miſtakes, if miſtakes they be, which have 
ſo great an affinity to virtue; and that T 
ſhould plead for the lovers, and againſt the 
0 . 
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barbarity of laws ſo unjuſt and inhuman. 
For it is certain that, had not the muſician 
been put to death, his leaſt puniſhment 
would have been perpetual impriſonment, - 


dna former letter I mentioned the in- 5 


creaſing alarms of Sir Arthur; and this 
was a fit opportunity for him to ſhew how 
very ſerious and great thoſe alarms are. 
He oppoſed me, while I argued in behalf 
of the lovers, with what might in him be 


called violence; affirmed it was a crime 
for which no merit or genius could com- 
penſate; highly applauded thoſe whole- 
ſome laws that prevented ſuch crimes, and 

|  - Preſerved the honour of noble families from 
attaint; lamented the want of ſimilar laws 
in England; and ſpoke of the conduct of 
the young lady with a degree of bitterneſs 


which from him was unuſual. In fine, 
the ſpirit of his whole diſcourſe was evi- 
dently to warn me, and explicitly to de- 
clare what his opinions on this ſubject are. 
Had I before wanted conviction, he 
fully convinced me, on this occaſion, of 
the — of any union n between me 
4 | and 


% 
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and Frank 8 at leaſt withdut ſacri- 
ficing the felicity of my father and my fa- 
mily, and from being generally and fin- 
cerely beloved by them, rendering myſelf 
the object of eternal reproach, beer Gere 
of hatred. Fr 
Previous to this converſation, 1 was un- 
eaſy at the ſtate of my own mind, and par- 


ticularly at what I ſuppoſe to be the ſtate - 


of Mr. Henley's ; and this uneaſineſs is at 
preſent very much increaſed. ' 9 

Once again, Louiſa, it muſt immedi- 
_ ately have an end. I can ſupport it no 
longer. I muſt be firm. My half-ſtag- 
gering reſolution is now fixed. I cannot, 
muſt not doubt. . My father and family 
muſt not be ſacrificed to ſpeculative pro- 


babilities. Frank is the moſt deſerving of 


mankind ; and that it ſhould be a duty to 
reject the moſt deſerving of mankind, as 
the friend of my life, my better ſelf, my 
_ huſband, is ſtrange; but I am neverthe- 
leſs convinced that a duty it is. Yes; the 
conflicts: of doubt are over, 1 muſt and 
will perſevere. 2: 1 


Vo. Hi. „„ e 
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Poor Frank ! To be guilty of kno, 
to a nature ſo noble, to wring a heart ſo 


generous, and to neglect deſert ſo un- 
equalled, is indeed a killing thought! But 
the ſtern, the unrelenting diftates of ne- 


ceſſity muſt be obeyed. The negleQ, the 


injuſtice and the cruelty are the world's, 
not mine: my heart difavows _ re- 
volts at them, deteſts them! 6 


Heaven bleſs my Louiſa, and give ber | 
ſuperior prudence to guard and preſerve 
her from theſe too ſtrong ſuſceptibilities ! 
May the angel of fortitude never forſake 


her, as ſhe ſeems half inclined to do her 


poor 
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Ar! lat, my OR Louila, the S is, | 
broken: the ſpell of ſilenee is diffolved.- 
Incapable any longer of reſtraint, paſſion 
has burſt its bounds, and ſtrong though 


#; 


the conteſt was, bean has wann aer 5 


reaſon. BALE ? 
| My change of behaviour Jam 3 
this effect. Not that: 1 applaud myſelf : 
on the contrary, I am far from pleaſed 
With my own want of fortitude. I have 


even aſſumed an e which 1 did. not 
feel. 1 B = 


„ P 2 I do 
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1 Jo not mean to ſay that all appear- 
ances, ave to myſelf, were falſe. No. 
I was uneaſy; deſirous to ſpeak, deſirous 
that he ſhould ſpeak, and could accom- 
Pliſh neither. 1 accuſed myſelf of having 
given hopes that were ſeductive, and 
wiſhed to retract. In ſhort, J have not 
been altogether ſo conſiſtent as I ought to 
be; as my letters to you, wy friend, will 
witneſs. | ; 
Various little Jn ERS and 
indeed helped to produce this ſwell and 
overflow of the heart, and the eclairciſſe- 
ment- that followed. In the 2 at 
breakfaſt, Frank took the cakes 1 uſually 

eat to hand to me; and Clifton, Whoſe 

watchful ſpirit is ever alert, caught up a 
Plate of bread and butter, to offer me at 
the ſame inſtant. His looks ſhewed he 
expected the preference. I was ſorry for 
it, and pauſed for a moment. At laſt the 
| principle of not encouraging Frank pro- 
wwailed, and I took ſome bread and butter 
from Clifton. It was a repetition of flights, 
which Frank had lately met with, and he 

| te, | belt 5 


2 Mi . 
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felt as yet he bowed with a tolerable | 
| get; and put down his plate. 

He ſoon after quitted the room, but re- 
tuned unpercered by me. 
The young marchioneſs had breakfafted, | 
and retired to her toilet; ' where ſome of 


- the gentlemen were attending her. Se 
had left a fnufi-box of . value 


with me, which I had forgotten to return; 
and, with that kind of ſportive cheerful- 


neſs which J rather encourage than re- 


preſs, I called Here! Where all my 
* efquizes ? I want a meſſenger - . 

Clifton heard me, and Frank was un- 
_ expeCtly at my elbow. Had I known it, 


I ſhould not have ſpoken ſo thoughtleſsly. 


Frank came forward and bowed. Clifton 
called Here am I, ready, fair ys to 
« execute your beheſts . 

I was a ſecond time embarraſſed. After 
a ſhort heſitation, I faid— 7 _ 7 
„changed my mind.” \ 

Frank retired; but Clifton. 9 | 

ich his uſual gaiety, anſwering, “ Nay, 
ranges. J have not earned half a crown 


a: 15 N 
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6 yet this: morning, and T' muſt not: be 
* cheated of my fare. I would ſtill have 
refuſed, but I perceived Clifton began to 
look ſerious, and I ſaid to him Well, 
Well, good man, here then, take this 
* ſnuff-box to the marchioneſs, ſhe may 
« want it: but donot blunder, and break 
it; for if you do I ſhall diſmiſs you my 
. ſervice. Recollect the Fe in the | 
e lid, ſet with diamonds !” ao Ds 
It was fated to be a day of mortification 
to Frank. IIis complaifance had induced 


him to comply with the requeſt of the mar- 
chioneſs, that he would read one of the 


mad ſcenes in Lear, though he knew ſhe 
had not the leaſt acquaintance with the 
Engliſh language. But ſhe wanted amuſe» 
ment, and was pleaſed to mark the pro- 
greſs of the paſſions; which I never faw 
ſo diſtinckly and highly expreſſed as in his 
countenance when he reads Shakeſpeare. 
I happened to come into her apartment; 
for the French are delightfully eafy of ac- 
ceſs, and the reading was inſtantly inter- 
rupted. I Was the very perſon ſhe wanted 
| i wit 
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to ſee. How" ſhould: - we n the even- 
ing? The country was horribly dull! 
There had been no new viſitors theſe two 
days! Should we have a dance? I gaye 
my aſſent, and wy ſhe ran to tell every 

1 followed; Fan e came Sl me, and 
with ſome reluctance, foreboding a re- 
pulſe, aſked whether he ſhould have the 


pleaſure to dance with me. His manner 


and the foregone ic made me 


gueſs his queſtion before he ſpoke. My 


anſwer was—* I have juſt made a pro- 


«© miſe to me that I will dance with 


6c Mr. Clifton.“ It was true: tlie tought ;\ 


had paſſed through my mind. 
Mr. Clifton, madam! 
Ye— EG 
You—you— 
I have not ſeen Mr. Clifton > he # 
But 1 ſaid I had made the promiſe to my- 
Jeff. | | 
=” Frank could contain no ag TO, I 
ſee, madam, ſaid he, I am deſpiſed ; and 
I deſerve contempt ; I crouch. to it, I in- 
Re BP 4 vite 
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vite it, and have obtained. a full portion of 


it Vet why ?—What have I done !—Why 
is this ſudden change? The falſe glitter 


that deceives mankind then is irreſiſtible! 


But ſurely, madam, juſtice is as much my 
due as if my name were Clifton, Spurn 
me, trample on me, when J ſully myſelf 


by vice and infamy ! But till then I ſhould 
once have hoped to have eſcaped being 


humbled in the duſt, by one whom I re- 


garded as the moſt benignant, as well as 
the moſt deferving and equitable of * 


creatures! 


This is indeed a heavy ie; and 1 


am afraid much of it is too true. Here i is 


company coming. I am ſorry 1 cannot 


. anſwer it immediately. 


I can ſuffer any thing rather than exiſt 
under my preſent tortures. Will you fa- 
vour me ſo far, madam, as to grant me 
half an hour's hearing ? - 

Willingly. It is what I wiſh. Come 


to my apartment after dinner. 


Clifton came up, and I have no doubt 


tead in our countenances that. ſomething 


more 
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more than common had alles. Indeed I | 


perceived it, or thought ſo; but his ima» 
gination took another turn, in conſequence 
of my informing him, that I had been juſt” 
telling Frank I had promiſed myſelf to be 
his (Clifton's) partner. He thanked me, 
his countenance ſhewed it as well as his 
words, for my kindneſs. He was coming, 

he ſaid, to petition, the inftant he had 


| heard of the dance. But Mill he looked at 


Frank, as if he thought it ſtrange that I 
ſhould condeſcend to account. to him for 
my thoughts and promiſes. 1 
| Dinner time came, and we ſat down to 
table. But the mind is ſometimes too 
buſy to attend to the appetites. I and 
Frank ate but little. He roſe firſt from 
table, that he might not ſeem to follow _ 
me. His delicacy never flumbers. I took 
the firſt opportunity to retire. Frank was 
preſently with me, and our dialogue be- 
gan. The ſtruggle of the feelings ordained 
that I ſhould be the faſt ſpeaker. {RET 
1 have been thinking very ſeriouſly, 
* 3 5 FPrank, 
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Frank, of what you ne to me - this morne 


1 e eie 


Would to heaven you could forget it. 


. * 4 
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en ut! A madman! A vain 


| "I An idiot Pardon this rude vehe- | 
mence, but I cannot forgive myſelf for 
having been ſo ready to accuſe one 


whom I cannot ſpeak my feelings 


I have deſerted myſelf !—I am no longer 
the creature of reaſon, but the child of 


paſſion My mind is all umu. all in- 


congruity! 
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been mutual, or rather I have been much 


the moſt to blame. I am very ſenſible of 
and indeed very ſorry for my miſtake 


Indeed I am perceive you indulging 


5 that cannot be realiſed, and— * 
Cannot, madam⁊ 
Never !—I can fee you think due 


* 
4 
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My nad is 0 diſturbed, by the abrupt _ | 
and abſurd folly with which: I accuſed 
you, unheard, this morning, that it is leſs 
now in a ſtate to do my cauſe juſtice than 
at any other time—Still I will be a man— ; 
"Your word, madam, was—Cannot!— = 
It was. | 
Permit me to aſk, is it perfon—? 
No certainly not. Perſon would with 
me be always a diſtant conſideration.— 
[You, Louifa, know how very far from 
_ exceptionable the perſon of Frank is, if 
that were any part of the queſtion ] 
'You are no flatterer, madam, and you 
have thought proper occaſionally to ex- 
preſs your approbation of my: morals and 
mind. „ 7 
Yet my expreſſions have never equalled 
my feelings! Never! 
Then, madam, where is the 10 — 
bility? In what does it conſiſt? The world 
may think meanly. of me, for the want of | 
what I myſelf hold in contempt : but 7 
ſurely you cannot join! in the world's in⸗ 
juſtice? | ; 
. F6 let 4 
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=. I cannot think meanly of you. 
: | I have no titles. I am what pride calls 
| nobody: The ſon of a man who came 
'pennyleſs into the ſervice of your family; 
in which to my infinite grief he has grown 
rich. I would rather ſtarve than acquire 
opulence by the efforts of cunning, flat- 
tery, and avarice, and if I bluſh for any 
thing, relative to family, it is for that. 1 
am either above or below the wiſh of 
being what is inſolently called well born. 
/ You confound, or rather you do not ſe- 
parate, two things which are very diftint; 
_- - that which I think of you, and that which 
the world would think of me, were I to 
encourage hopes which you would have 
me indulge. . | _ 
Tour actions, madam, ſhew how wack 
and how * you diſre -gard the world's f 
opinion. 
But 1 do not diſregard the effects which 
that opinion may have, upon the happineſs 
of my father, my family, myſelf, and my 
huſband, if eyer 1 ſhould marry. 


„„ GR OO 
If truth and juſtice require it, madam, 
even all theſe ought to be . 
Indubitably. ä 
Did I know a man upon the face of the 
earth, who had a ſtill deeper ſenſe of your 
high qualities and virtues than I have, who 
underſtood them more intimately, would 
ſtudy them, emulate them more, and 
Profit better by them, I have confidence 
enough in myſelf to ſay I would reſign 
you without repining. But, when I think 
on the union between mind and mind 
the aggregate! Iwant language, madam! 
J underſtand you. 
When I reflect on the * ings 
| pineſs we might enjoy, while mutually ' 


exerting ourſelves in the general eauſe of | 


virtue, I confeſs the thought 'of renounc- 
ing ſo much bliſs, or rather ſuch a duty to 
myſelf and the het com is excruciating : 
torture. 

Your idea of 2 for the cauſe of 


virtue delights me; it is in full concord 


with my own. But whether that great 
cauſe would beſt be promoted by our 
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union, or not, is a queſtion FEY we-are 
incapable of determining : though I think 
probabilities are. for the negative. Facts 
and obſervation have given me reaſon to 
| believe that the too eaſy gratification of 
our defires i 18 pernicious to the mind; and 
that it acquires vigour and 3 8 from 
oppoſition. 
And would you then upon principle, 
madam, marry, a man whom ou mult 
| deſpiſe ? * | | 
No, not deſpiſe. - II indeed I were all 
I could wiſh to be, I am perſuaded I 
ſhould deſpiſe no one. I ſhould endea- 
vour to inſtruct the ignorant, and reform 
the erroneous. However, I will tell you 
what ſort of a man I ſhould wiſh to marry, 
Firſt he mult be a perſon « of whom no pre- 
judice, no miſtake of any kind, ſhould 
induce the world, that is, the perſons 
neareſt and moſt connected with me in 
the world, to think meanly— Shall I. be 
cited by the thoughtleſs, the ſimple, and ; 
the perverſe, in juſtification of their own 


| proper conduet Lou cannot wiſh it, 
| 1 Frank 
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Eräbk Nor is this the moſt alarming 
fear My friends! — My relations — My 
father Lo incur a father's reproach 
for having diſhonoured his family were 
fearful: but to meet, to merit, to live 
under his curſe God of heaven forbid | 15 
Muſt we then never dare to countera&t | 
miſtake? Muſt mind, though enlightened 
by truth, ſubmit to be the eternal ſlave of 
error? What is there that is thus dread- 
ful, madam, in the curſe of prejudice ? 
Have not the greateſt and the wiſeſt of 
mankind been curſed by ignorance? | 
It is not the curſe itſelf that i Is. terrible, 
but the torture of the perſon” s mind by 
whom it is uttered !——Nor is it the tor- 
ture of a minute, or a day, but of years! i 
—His child, his. beloved child, on whom 
his hopes and heart were fixed, to whom 
he looked for all the bliſs of Glial obedi- 
.ence,- all the. energies of virtue, and all 
the effuſions of affeQion, to ſee himſelf 
deſerted by her, unfeelingly deſerted, 
: plunged in ſorrows unutterable, eternally 
Siſhonoured, the index and the bye-word 
of 
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of Wandel, ſcoffed at for the fault of her 
whom his fond and fatherly reveries had 
painted faultleſs, whiſpered out of ſociety 
becauſe of the ſhame of her in whom 1 
gloried, and I this child! . 
Were the conflict what: your imagina- 
tion has figured it, madam, your terrors 
- - wouldbe juſt—But I have thought deeply 
on it, and know that your very virtues 
miſguide you. It would not be torture, 
nor would it be eternal On the contrary, 
madam, I, poor as I am in the eſteem of 
an arrogant world, 1 proudly affirm it 
would be the leſs and not the . 
. 
| You miſtake 1 F rank, von | 
miſtake The fear of poverty, the ſneers 
of the world, ignominy itſelf, were the 
Pain inflicted but confined te me, I would 
. deſpiſe. But to ftretch my father upon 
ide rack, and with him every creature 
tat loves me, eren you yourſelf.—It 
muſt not be It muſt not be? 
I too fatally perceive, madam, your 
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15 is ſabjetted. by theſs phantoms of 
fear. 

No, no—not phantoms; real exiſtences; 
the palpable beings of reaſon ! Beſide 
what influence have I in the world, 
except over my friends and family > And 


ſhall I renounce this little influence, this 


only power of doing good, in order to 
gratify my own paſſions, by making my- 
ſelf the outcaſt of that family and of that 
world to whom it is my ambition to live 
an example?—My family and the world 
are prejudiced and unjuſt: - I know it. 
But where is the remedy ? Can we work 

miracles? Will their prejudices yaniſh at 
our bidding ?—I have already mortally 
_ offended the moſt powerful of my fela- 
tions; Lord Fitz-Allen, by refuſing a fooliſh _ 
peer of his recommendation. He is my 
matefnal uncle; proud, prejudiced, and 
unforgiving. Previous to this refuſal 1 
was the only perſon in ouf family whom 


he condeſcended to notice. He prophe- | 


fied, in the ſpleen of paſſion, I ſhould 
foon _ ſhame on my family ; and L 
as - 
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as n retorted: L og never . 
nour the name of St. Ives—1 ſpoke in 


their own idiom, and meant to be ſo un- 
derſtood 
be juſt to yourſelf and me !——Indeed, 
indeed, Frank, it is not my heart that 
refuſes you; it is my underſtanding; it 


Recollect all this Be firm, 


is principle; it is a determination not to 


do that which my reaſon cannot juſtify— 


Join with me, Frank Reſolve— Give | 


me your hand 


Let us diſdain to ſet. 


mankind an example which would indeed 
be a virtuous and a good one, were all 


the conditions underſtood but which, 


under the appearances it would aſſume, 
would be criminal in the extreme. 


My hand and heart, madam, are ever- 


laſtingly yours: and it is becauſe this 
heart yearns to ſet the world an example, 


higher infinitely than that which you pro- 


poſe, that thus I plead !—This opportunity 


is my firſt and laſt—I read my doom— - 
Bear with me. therefore while I declare 
my ſenſations and my thoughts.— Ihe 


* —_ 


en I feel is as unlike what is uſually 
meant 
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meant bs love as day to night, grace to 
deformity, or truth to falſehood. It is not 
your fines form, madam, ſupremely beau- 
tiful though you are, which I love. At 
| leaſt I love it only as an excellent part of 
a divine whole. It is your other, your 
better, your more heavenly ſelf, to which 
I have dared to aſpire. - I claim relation- 
ſhip to your. mind; and again declare 1 
think my claims have a right, which none 
of the falſe diſtinctions * men can ſuper- 7555 
ſede. Think then, madam, again I con- 
jure you, think ere you decide. —If the 
union of two people whoſe, pure love, 
founded on an unerring conviction of mu- 
' tual worth, might promiſe the reality of 
that heaven of 9 7275 the world delights to 
dream; whoſe ſouls, both- burning with 
the ſame ardour to attain. and to diffuſe 
excellence, would mingle and act with 
inceſſant energy; Who, having riſen ſupe- 
rior to the miſtakes of mankind, would". 
dideminate. the fame ſpirit. of truth, the 
ſame internal peace, the ſame happineſs, 
the ſame virtues which they themſelves 
4 | | Poles 
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poſſeſs among thouſands ; who would ad- 
mire; animate, emulate each other; whoſe 
wiſhes, efforts, and principles would all 
combine to one great end, the general 
good; who, being deſitous only to diſ- 
penſe bleſſings, could not fail to enjoy; if 
a union like this be not ſtrictly conformable 
to the laws of eternal truth, or if there be 
any arguments, any perils, any terrors 
which ought to annul ſuch a union, I con- 
feſs that the arguments, the perils, the 
terrors, and eternal truth itſelf are equally 
unknown4o me. . 
Me pauſed fora moment. The beauty, 
« force, and grandeur of the picture he had 
drawn ſtaggered me. Yet it was but a 
_ repetition of what had frequently preſented 
itſelf to nty mind, in colours almoſt as vivid 
as thoſe with which he painted. I had 
but one anſwer, and replied— 

Ihe world — My family My father! 
I cannot encounter the malediction of a 
father What! Behold him in an agony 
of curſing his child ?—Imagination flud- 
ders and ſhrinks from the guilty picture 

| 1 with 
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with, 1 I cannot IL cannot At 
muſt not be!—To. foreſee this miſery ſo 
clearly as I do, and yet to leck it, would ” 


furely be deteſtable guilt. 165 
Again we pauſed—He Pere my 
terrors were too violent to cede. to any ef- 


forts of reaſon. His.countenance changed; 
the energy of argument diſappeared, and 


was ſucceeded by all the tenderneſs of 


paſſion. The deciſive moment, the mo- 


ment of trial was ceme, His features 
ſoftened into that, form which never yet 


| failed to melt the heart, and he mays con- 
tinued. 


Ta the. ſcorn of vice, 115 (colts of ig- 
norance, the uſurpations of the preſuming, 


and the contumelies of the proud, I hay 85 


_ patiently. ſubmitted; but to find my great 
and as 1 thought infallible ſyppart wreſted 
from me; to perceive that. divine eſſence 
which I imagined too much a; part of my- 
ſelf to do me wrong, overlooking me; re» 
jecting me; dead to; thoſe ſenſations which 
I thought mutually pervaded and filled our 
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dh. earth 1 thought myſelf moſt Wo to, 
diſclaim me;  politively, perſiſtingly, un 
Unjuſtly? —— Was that the word, 
Frank Fray x not Ay pe on, , furely 
tot! 8 
And could thoſe heavenly, | thoſe heart- 
| winning condeſceniſions on which I found- 
ed my hopes be all illuſory Could they ? ? 
Did I dream that your ſoul held willing ; 
intercourſe with mine, beaming divine in- 
telligence upon me? Was it all a viſion 
when 1 thought I heard vol pronounce the 
ecſtatic ſentence Fou coul love me if 7 8 
would let you ? 5 
No) it was real. I revoke nothing that 
Thave ſaid or done. Do not, Frank, for 
the love of truth and juſtice do not think 
me inſenſible of your excellence, dead to 
your virtues, or blind to mind and merit 
which I never yet ſaw equalled! Think 
not it is pride, or baſe inſenſibility of your 
worth! Where is the day in which that 
worth has not increafedt 6 me?—Unjuſt 
td you Oh LN, no, no !—My heart 
bleeds at the OY No !—It i is my 
1 love 
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foul of you, my love of your virtues, your 
principles, and theſe alone are lovely; 


which has rendered me thus inflexible: 


If any thing could make you dearer to me 


than you are, it muſt be weakneſs; it muff 
be fomething which neither you nor I 


ought to approve. All the good, or rather 
all the opportunities of doing good which 
mortal or immortal being can enjoy, do I 


_ wiſh you! Oh that I had prayers potent 
enough to draw down bleſſings on you! 
Love you ?—Yes!—The very idea burſts 


into paſſion. [The tears, Louiſa, were 
ſtreaming down my cheeks.] Why ſhould 
vou doubt of all the affection which virtue 


can beſtow.? Do you not deſerve it? 


Oh yes ! Love you in the manner ou 


could wiſh 1 mult not, dare not, ought 
not: but, as I ought, I love you infinitely! 


Ay, dear, dear Frank, as * >. 


_ hnitely! 

CL Louiſa!—Blame me if thou vil But 
Ikiſſed him — The chaſtity of my thoughts 
deſied miſconſtruction, and the purity: of 
the will ſanctified the extrayagance of the 


1 


act. 
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1 daring enthuſiaſm ſeized me. I 
beheld his paſſions ſtruggling to attain the 
very pinnacle of excellence. I wiſhed to 
confirm the noble emulation, to convince 
him how different the pure love of mind 
might be from the meaner love of paſlion, 
and T kiſſed him! I find my affections, 
my ſenſibilities, peculiarly liable to theſe 
firong ſallies. Perhaps all minds of a cer- 
tain texture are ſubject to. ſuch rapid and 
almoſt reſiſtleſs emotions; and - whether 
they ought to be encouraged or counter- 
adcted I have not yet diſcovered.” But the 
_ circumſtanee, unexpected and ſtrange as 
it was, ſuffered no wrong interpretation in 


| the dignified ſoul of Frank. With all the 


ardour of affection, but chaſtened by every 
token of delicacy, he claſped me in his 
arms, returned my kiſs, then ſunk down 
en one knee, and exclaimed—Now let me 
die 
After a ent pauſe, 1 1 

| No, Frank! Live! Live to be a bleſſing 
to the world, and an n. to rn human 


eos 


1 took i 


» . 
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I. tock a turn to the window, and after 
having calmed the too much of feeling 
which I had ſuffered to grow upon me, L: 
continued the converſation. | 
I hope, Frank, we now underſtand ecki 
other; and that, as ths 1 is the firſt, ſo it 
will be the laſt contention of the” paſſions 
in which we ſhall indulge ourſelves. - 
Madam, though 1 il. think, nay Feel 
a certainty of convection, that you act from, | 
miſtaken principles, yet you ſupport whats ö 
you are perſuaded is truth with ſuch high, 
ſuch ſelf-denying virtue, that not to ap- 
plaud, not to imitate you would be con- 
temptible. You have and ought to have | 
a will of your own. You practiſe 
what you believe to be the ſevereſt pre- 
cepts of duty, with more than human for- | 
titude. You reſolve, in this particular, 
not to offend the prejudices of your family, | 
and the world. I ſubmit. To indulge 
| ſenſibility but a little were to be heart- 
broken! But no perſonal grief can autho- 
riſe me in deſerting the poſt I am placed 
in; nor palliate the crime of neglecting its 
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duties. To the end of time T ſhall perfift 
in thinking you mine by right; but I will 
never trouble you more with an aſſertion 


of that right — Never |—Unleſs ſome 


new and unexpected claim ſhould ſpring 


up, of which I ſee no probability. 


He bowed and was retiring. 

Stay, Frank, I have ſomething more to 
ſay to you—l have a requiſition to make 
which after what has paſſed would to 


common minds appear unfeeling and al- 


moſt capricious cruelty ; but J have no 


fear that yours ſhould be liable to this 


miſtake. Recollect but who and what 
you are, remember what are the beſt 
Purpoſes of exiſtence, the nobleſt efforts 
of mind, and then refuſe me if you can 
have formed a project, and call upon 
you for aid Cannot you gueſs? | 
Mr. Clifton, madaem -? 

Yes. 7 | 

I fear it is a dangerous one; wi whe- 
ther my fears originate in ſelfiſhneſs or in 
penetration, they . muſt be ſpoken. Yes, 
madam, I muſt warn you. that the paſſions | 
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of Mr. Clifton are, in my opinion, much 
more alarming chat the reſentment of your 


father. 


And ought danger to deter me? 


Not if the * you .. be prakti- 
cable. | 


And what bis imprakticable, where the 


will is reſolved? 
Perhaps nothing But the effort muſt 
be great, muſt be uncommon. 


Has he not a mind worthy of ſuch an 


effort ? Would not his P highly ho- 
nour truth and virtue? 

They would. 

Will not you give me your aſſiſtance? 
I would, madam, moſt willingly, would 
he but permit me. But I am his antipa- 


thy; a ſomething noxious; an evil augury. 
You have been particular 1 in your atten- 


tions to me. 


dam? 
They muſt be 3 they muſt be 
cool, diſpaſſionate, and then they will not 
62 . alarm.— 


But they are alarming only to myſelf. 5 


And muſt thoſe attentions ceaſe, ma- 


with me |- 
fear. Clifton is haughty and intemperate. 5 
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alarm.—I cannot poſſibly be deceived in 
ſuppoſing it a duty, an indiſpenſable duty 


to reſtore the mind of Clifton to its true 
ſtation. If I fail, the fault muſt be my 
own. I am but young, yet many men 


have addreſſed me with the common- place 
language of admiration, love, and I know 


not what; or rather they knew not 


: what; and, except yourſelf, Frank, I 
have not met with one from whom half ſo 


much might be hoped as from Clifton. 
He is the brother of my boſom friend. 
Surely, nk it is a worthy taſk Join 
There is but one thing I 


Are you a duelliſt, Frank? . 
No, madam. 8 
Then you would not fight a duel? 
Never, madam. No provocation, not | 


| the brand of cowardice itſelf, ſhall ever 
induce me to be guilty of ſuch a crime. 


Frank — Oh excellent, noble youth ' b 
Here, Louiſa, our converſation abruptly 
ended. The company had riſen from ta- 


[ ble, and we heard them 1 in the corridor. 
1 requeſted E 
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I requeſted "is to retire, and he inſtantly ; 


obeyed. - 
Oh! Louiſa, Sith ha ſenſations did 
he leave my mind glowing!—His' con- 


viction equals certainty, that I act from 
miſtaken principles To the end.of time 

he ſhall perfift in thinking me his by right 1 

Can the power of language afford words 


more ſtrong, more poſitive, more point- 


ed Ho unjuſt have I been to my 


cauſe!——For ſurely 1 cannot be in an 
error — Tis afflicting, 'tis painful, nay if 
is almoſt terrifying to remember |—Per/ift 


| to the end of time 2—Why did I not think 
more deeply had a dark kind of dread | 


that I ſhould fail !—It cannot be the fault 


of. my cauſe - Wrong him! — Guilty of 


injuſtice to him !—Surely, ſurely, I hope 


not !—What! Become an example to the 


feeble and the fooliſh, for having indulged 
my paſſions and neglected my duties? 
I?—His mind had formed a favourite 
plan, and could I expect it ſhould be in- 


ſtantly relinquiſhed ?—-I cannot conceive 
torment equal to the idea of doing him 
. 'G ; wrong! 


—— — —— — — ED 
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: 8 Him Again and again 1 
4 hope not! I hope not ! I hope not! 


Then the kiſs, Touifa Did I or did 
I not do right, in ſhowing him how truly I 
admire and love his virtues? Was I or 


was I not guilty of any crime, when, in 


the very acme of the paſſions, I ſo totally 


diſregarded the cuſtoms of the world ? Or 
rather, for that is the true queſtion, could 


it produce any other effect than that which 


I intended? I am perſuaded it could not. 


Nor, blame me who will, do I repent. — 
And yet, my friend, if you ſhould think 


it wrong, I. confeſs I ſhould then feel a 


pang which I ſhould be glad not to de- 


ſerve. But be ſincere. Though I need 


to induce you to deſert the cauſe of truth. 


Adieu My mind is not ſo much at its 
eaſe as I hoped, from this converſation; 


but at all times, and in all tempers, be- 
lieve me to be, ever and ever, 


Your own dear, 
A. W. ST. IVES. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XII 


FRANK HENLEY 


Log 
OLIVER TRENCHARD. 
1 2 A * 
. 4 2 


ALL i is over 1—Myhopes are at an end! | 


Il am awakened from a dream, in which 
pain and pleaſure were mingled to ſuch 
exceſs as to render its continuance im- 
Poſſible, Z - | 

Nor is this all. This trial, ſevere as it 
was, did not ſuffice. To the deſtruction 
of hope has been added the aſſault of 
inſolence, accompanied with a portion of 


obloquy which heart ſcarcely can ſuſtain— 


Ob, this Clifton But Patience [ 


G 4 Yet 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Vet let me do her juſtice. Miſtaken 


though I am ſure ſhe is, the motives of 


her conduct are ſo pure that even miſtake 
itſelf is lovely in her; and aſſumes all the 


energy, all the dignity of virtue. Oh what 


a ſoul is hers! Her own paſſions, the - 
Paſſions of others, when ſhe acts and 
ſpeaks, are all in fubjection to principle. 


| Yes, Oliver, of one thing at leaſt ſhe has 


convinced me: ſhe has taught me, or ra- 
ther made me feel, how poor a thing it is 


to be the ſlave of defire. 


Not that I do not ſtill adore her Ay. | 
more than ever adore ! But from hence- 


forth my adoration ſhall be worthy of her- 
ſelf, and not degrading to me. From her 


J have learned what true love is; and the 
leſſon is engraven on my heart. She can 


cConſider perſonal gratification with ap athy : 


yet burn, with a martyr's zeal for the Pm 


tion of univerſal good. 


And ſhall I not riſe equal to the bright | 
e which ſhe has ſet me? Shall 1 
admire yet not imitate? 8 


8 


Did 
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Did ſhe deſpiſe me? Did the reject me 
for my own ſake? —No!—All the affec. 
tion which mind can feel for mind ſhe has 
_ avowed for me! And ſhall J grieve becauſe 
another may be more happy? And why 
more?—In ,what? Is not the union of 
ſouls the firſt, the moſt 3 of all 
alliances ? That union is mine! No 
power can ſhake it. She openly acknow- 
ledges it; and has done, daily, hourly, 
in every word, in every action. Whither | 

then would my wiſhes wander? 
Oliver, I ama man, and ſubje& to the 
ſhakes and agues of his fragile nature ! 
—Yet it is a poor, a wretched plea ; I: 
fooliſh, and a ' falſe plea. Man is weak 
| becauſe he is willing to be weak. He 
crouches to the whip, and like a coward' 
pities while he laſhes himſelf. His wi Iful' 
phrenſy he calls irreſiſtible, and weeps for 
the torments which he himſelf inſlicts. 

But once again this Clifton! — Read 
and tell me how I ought to act have 
received a blow. front him, Oliver Les, 


have tamely ſubmitted to receive a blow! 
„„ What 


yo 
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What intolerable prej judices are theſe! 
Why does my heart rebel ſo ſternly, at 
what virtue ſo poſitively approves? 
I had juſt left her; had that inſtant been 
rejected by her for his -ſake ; had been 
ſummoned to aid her, in weeding. out 
error from his mind. She ſhewed me it 
was a noble taſk, and communicated to 
me her own divine ardour. Yes, Oliver! 
I came from her, with a warmed and 
animated heart; participating all her zeal. 
The moſt rigid, the moſt painful of all 
abſtinence was demanded from me ; but 
ſhould I ſhrink from a duty becauſe I pity 
or becauſe I love myſelf? No. Such puſil- 
lanimity were death to virtue. I left her, 
while my thoughts glowed with the ardour 
of emulating her heroiſm; and burned to 
do him all the 0 which ſhe had pro- 
jected. | 

He was at the end of the corridor, and 
ſaw me quit her apartment. His hot 
ſpirit caught the alarm inſtantaneouſly, 
and blazed in his countenance, He ac- 
; ccſted me 8 
5 by So, 


Snowms: © m- 
So, fir! You are very familiar with 
that lady! What right have you to intrude | 
into her apartments? | 
When ſhe herſelf deſires me, ir, 1 hays 
a right. | 7 
She deſire you! ! *Tis falſe! 
Sir? 
Tis falſe, fir! 
Falſe? 
Ves fr. And fallchood 4 deſerves to be 
chaſtiſed 
Chaſtiſed? [It is in vain, Oliver, to en- 
deavour to conceal the truth from myſelf;” 
my folly incurred its own puniſhment—' 
I repeated} Chaſtiſed? [I was lunatic 
enough to walk up to him, with a ridi- 
culous and deſpicable air of defiance. 
He re- echoed my words, and inſtantly in 
contempt ſtruck me on the cheek with 
the back of his hand.] | | | 
Yes, fir, chaſtiſed | | 
His raſhneſs reſtored me to ſome ſenſe * 
of the farcical heroiſm which 1 had been 
_-aping. "1 hurried from him, without ano 
ther word. 
Oliver, I can conceive 
„ 


thing more 


painful 
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painful than this wreſting, this tearing of 
| paſſion from its purpoſe. _ xj 3-457 

I walked a few minutes to cab my 

thoughts, and wrote him the 5: following, 
note. 5 


< SIR, 


„ FEEL at preſent the humility of 
* my fituation: but not from your blow ;. 

for that has brought me to myſelf, not 
<. humbled me. No man can be degraded 
by another; it muſt be his own act: and 
4 you have degraded yourſelf, not me. My 
c error is in having, for a moment, yielded. 
to the impulſe of paſſion. If you think. 
* fear you, continue to think ſo ; till I. 
can ſhew my forbearance is from a bet- 
«. ter motive. Cowardice might make: 
« me kill you; but true courage wilk 
« teach me, calmly to hear the world call 
« me coward, rather than commit an act 
« ſo wicked, ſo abhorred, as that of taking 
« or of throwing away life. I wiſhed to 
« ſeek your ene ; and even now I. 
« will 
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. will not ſhun you. Make the world 3 


imagine me a coward; imagine me one 
_ © yourſelf, if you can. I will live under 
e the ſuppoſed obloquy; and leave the 
« tenor of my life to ſhew whether living 
be the act of fear, or of reaſon. I par- 
r don you, fir, * leave 8 to b 5 
e 8 | IAN 


A 


c 
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My forbearance and this letter mitiga- 
ted my ſenſe of pain. Yet I am very ill 
ſatisfied with myſelf. Am I ſo eafily to 
be moved? *Tis true the ſcene I had juſt - 
quitted: was fermenting, as it were, in my 5 
veins, and ſhaking my whole ſyſtem. 

What is worſe, I am child enough to- 
be tormented,. in my own deſpite, by the 
recollection of having received: a blow ! 
And why? In many countries, and even 
in my own, among the claſs in -which I 
was born, the ſtigma is none, or trifling— 
Stigma? Abſurd ! — Cowardice ! — Mur- 
der !—If vanity were ever becoming, 1 

| have 


/ 
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| have perhaps more reaſon to be vain, con- 
. ſidering the danger to which I had expoſed 
myſelf, of this than of any act of my life. 

Well, well, Oliver—1 hope theſe agt- 

tations are over; and that from this time 

thou wilt begin to think better of me. 

I communicate my whole thoughts to 
thee. If rhe experiments made upon my 
mind can be of any uſe to thine, my let- 
ters will then anſwer the beſt of the pur- 
Poſes for which they are written. 
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COKE CLIFTON. 
10 


GUY FAIRFAxX. 


a 2 bateau de JV. Hlebran. 


Yaus laſt, Fairfax, pleaſed me. You \ 
ſay truly, and I like your remark, © Such 


„ fellows ought not to claim a moment's 


c attention from me. I ſhould bruſh them 
« away, like flies from my forehead; when 
© they preſume to . or ſettle them- 
« ſelves upon me.” I have taken your 
advice, and fly-flapped the waſp that was 
more willing than able to ſting. 
I have lately grown diſſatisfied with 
myſelf; I know not how or why. I ſuſ. 
pet - 
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pect this youth, in part, ks 11 me 18 | 
with his viſionary morality. I hate ſuch 
ſermonizing. Who has a right to control 


. me? Whoſe ſlave am I? I was born to 


rule, not to be ruled. My appetites are 
keen, my deſires vaſt, and I would enjoy. . 


Why elſe am I here? Delay to me is in- 


ſufferable; ſuſpenſe diſtracts me; and the 
poſſibility that another ſhould be preferred 
to myſelf drives me mad! I too heartily 
deſpiſe the tame creatures, that crawl 
upon the earth, to ſuffer oppoſition from 

them. Who would be braved by bats and 
beetles, buzzing in his ears? 
I never before ſaw a woman whom any 
temptation could have induced me to 
marry; and now I have found one I am 
troubled with doubts, infeſted with fears, 
and ſubjected to the intolerable penance 
of procraſtination. Impeded in my courſe; 
and by what ? Why, I am told to ſcru- 
tinize myſelf, and to diſcover whether I 
am quite as perfect as it is neceſſary 1 

ſhould be! "Tis unjuſt! 'Tis unkind ! 

I did not doubt of her perfeQtions ; and 


— 


both 
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both love and pride, equally jealous of - 
their honour, demand that mine ſhould 
have been taken for granted. Is 
The time has been when this would 
| have been revenged. But I ſeem to be 
half fubdued. My fierce ſpirit, before fo 
untameable, declines contending with her. 
Not but 1 frequently feel it firuggling with | 
ſuffocation, kindling, and again ready to 
burſt into a more furious blaze. 
Let let me do her juſtice. Mild, oth 
tle, and affectionate, ſhe conquers my im- 
petuoſity with prayers, and ſoothing; and 
with kindneſs irreſiſtible, SU! ne con- 
quers. N 
Then ſhe e theſe ant to tor- 


ment me. I am angry to think that, in fo * 


ſhort a ſpace, I ſhould have fo eren f loft : 
all power over myſelf! 
But where is the mortal that can look 
and not love? Were I myſelf not an 
actor in the play, how ſhould: I enjoy the 
ee of theſe French ambureutr 76 

cre are I know not how many of them; 
| each more buſy than the other. Tis 

| laughable 
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laughable to ſee with what induſtry thay 
labour to make love according to her liking; ; 
for they find that their own trifling manner 
is inefficient, and can never ſucceed with 
her. One of them, that ſaid crazy Proven- 
gal Count, is very earneſt indeed in his en- 
deavours; but ſhe keeps him in due awe. 
And it is well perhaps for him that ſhe. 
does, or I would, Still however he is 
damned troubleſome and impertinent; and 

I could wiſh ſhe were more peremptory. 

Yet it is-unjuſt to blame her, for the ani- 


mal is ſo full of antics, that it is 9 


to be angry. 


After all, I am far from ſatisfied . 
ing myſelf and this youth, whom 1 con- 
| deſcended to chaſtiſe, It was beneath 
me. It gave him a ſort of right to demand 
_ ſatisfaction: but he aftects forbearance, 
becauſe, as he pretends, he deſpiſes du- 
elling. And I hear he has actually given 
proofs of the moſt undaunted courage. 
He wrote a ſhort note of only three or four 
ſentences on the ſubje&t, after I had ſtruck | 


him, which produced a very uncommon. 
| . 
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effect upon me, and made me half repent, _ 
and accuſe a of ne raſhneſs, 
and inſult. 1955 5 
But 4 things torture me. I am out 
ol patience with them. What right has 
any pedant, becauſe he thinks proper to 
vex and entangle his own brain with 
doubts, to force his gloomy dogmas upon 
me? Let thoſe who love ſackcloth wear 
it. Muſt I be made miſerable, becauſe 
an over- curious booby bewilders himſelf in 
inquiry, and galls his conſcience, till, like 
the wrung withers of a battered poſt-horſe, 
- it ſhrinks and ſhivers at the touch of a fly's 
foot? What, ſhall I not enjoy the free 
air, the glorious ſun, the flowers, the 
fruits, the viands, the whole ſtores of na- 
ture? Who ſhall impede, who ſhall dare 
diſturb the banquet? Were it even a 
dream, the meddling fool that waked me 
ſhould dearly repent his raſhneſs.— Let 
ſpeculative blockheads brew metaphyſical 
nectar, make a haſh of axioms, problems, 
corollaries and demonſtrations; and feed 

on ideas and fatten. Be theirs the feaſt of 
| 5 reaſon 
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- reaſon and the flow of ſoul. But let me 
banquet with old Homer's jolly gods and 
beroes, revel with the Mahometan houris, 
or gain admiſſion into the ſavoury ſancto- 


rum of the gormandizing prieſthood, ſnuff 
the fumes from their altars, and gorge on 
the fat of lambs, Let cynic Catos truſs 


up each his ſlovenly toga, rail at Helio- 


gabalus, and faſt; but let me receive his 
card, with— Sir, your- de is re- 

* queſted to dine and ſup.” e 
I cannot forget this gardener's ſon. I 
am es angry that I ſhould Gr a 
ſingle inſtant trouble myſelf. with a fellow 


ſo much beneath me; and at others equally 
angry, for not ſhewing him the reſpect 


which he claims. There are moments in 


' which I have even feared him as a rival; 
for when ſhe ſpeaks to him, which ſhe is 
very ready to do, the uſual mildneſs and 


benevolence of her voice and features are 
evidently increaſed. She muſt, ſhe ſhall 
be more. circumſpett. Indeed- I have 

made her ſo within theſe few days. 
Prithee 8 all this. My mind is 
not 
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not at eaſe ; but I know not why I ſhould 


infect you with its malady. Write, relate 


ſomething pleaſant ; tell me what has hap- 
pened to you laſt, and relieve the diſſatis- 


faction I feel by your nnn flow of 
gaiety. Adieu. 


E. CLIFTON, 


LET; 
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LETTER XIIV. 


ANNA WENBOURNE ST. IVES 
; 10 : 


| LOVISA CLIFTON, 


Chateau de Villebrun. 


T cannot ſufficiently applaud the re- 
folute propriety of Frank, ſince our laſt 
converſation. Indeed, Louiſa, his forti- 
tude is admirable! He does not indulge 
- ſelf-compaſſion, by brooding over his own 
loſs. Nor does he, like other miſtaken 
people whoſe affeftions have met diſap- 
pointment, ſuppoſe himſelf into ſufferings, 
which ſwell into exiſtence in proportion 
as they are imagined to be real. His evi- 
dent determination is not to permit any 
5 motive to detach him from the great 
purpoſes 


— 1 
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2 of life; but cheerfally to ſubmit 
to what is inevitable, without thinking it 
an evil. 

In the mean time, F have been Jail 
ing a hope, which at moments has ap- 
peared almoſt a certainty, that Clifton, by 
our mutual efforts, ſhall acquire' all this 
true ardour, which is ſo lovely in Frank. 
How ſorry am I to obſerve that the haugh- 
tineſs of Clifton and the coldneſs of Frank 
ſeem to be increaſing ! To what can this 
be attributed? Their behaviour is ſo pe- 
culiar that I almoſt dread ſomething has 
happened, with which I am unacquainted. 

But perhaps it is the preſent temper of 


my mind: the effect of ſenſations too irri- 


table, doubts too tremulous, and fears too 
eaſily excited. I cannot forget the con- 
verſation: it haunts me; and, did not 
Frank ſet me the example of fortitude, I 1 
have-ſometimes Goubted of wy own y_ 
' ſeverance. | 
Oh, how mean is this in ate! Is not the 55 
taſk 1 have propoſed to myſelf a worthy 
and a "_s one? Am I not convinced it 
is 
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is an inevitable duty '? And ſhall 6 even 
under a contrary conviction, outſtrip me 
in the career? - Generous and excellent 
youth, I will imitate thy moſt eminent 


785 virtues! 


; 


The Count de Beaunoir ſtill continues 
to be particular, in what he calls his ado- 
ration of me; but his tone and ſtyle are 
too romantic to authorize me in any ſerious - 
remonſtrance. Clifton is not pleaſed, and 
the Count and he have fallen into a habit 
of rallying each other, and vaunting of 
what lovers dare do, to prove their affec- 

tion. Their irony took ſo ſerious a turn 
yeſterday, that Clifton propoſed they ſhould 
: load their piſtols, and both holding by the 
corner of a handkerchief, fire at each 
other. Conſidering the temper in which 
they were, and the conſtitutional extrava- 
gance of the Count, the propoſal was ter- 
rifying: but I had the preſence of mind to 
give it an air of ridicule, by ſaying—You 
do not underſtand the true point of gallant- 

7, ; xy, 
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ry, e You ſhould go to Fapan, | 
where one noble-blooded perſon draws his 
ſabre, and diſpatches himſelf, to prove he 
is acquainted with the high punCtilio and 


very eſſence of honour; while another, 


_ enraged. that he ſhould be in waiting and i 


have a diſh to carry up to the emperor's 
table, requeſts he would condeſcend to 
live till he can come down again, that he 
may ſnew he knows what honour is as 
well as his diſingenuous enemy, who had 7 
taken ſuch an unfair advantage. 

The Count laughed, and Clifton I ſhould 
hope was not diſpleaſed that it was impoſ- 
ble the converſation ſhould again aſſume 
the ſame deſperate and abſurd tone. 

I took an opportunity to aſk him pri- 
vately how he could indulge ſuch intem- 
perate paſſions ; but I was obliged to 
foften my admonition by all poſſible mild- 


neſs. I know not whether I did right, 


but I even took his. hand, preſſed it be- 
tween mine, and requeſted of him, with 
an ardour which I think muſt fink deeply 
in his mind, to do juſtice to himſelf, to 
VOL. 11. . : exert 
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_ exert thoſe powers of thought which he 
certainly poſſeſſed, and to reftrili paſſions 
which, If not reſtrained, muſt deter me, 
or any woman worthy of him, froth Aa OO 
that would be ſo dangerous. | 
The impreſſion would have noe 
ſtronger, but that unfortutately his quick 
ſenſations took a different turn. Feeling 
me claſp his hand, he dropped on his 
knee, and with an ecſtaſy which he ſeemed 
unable to refiſt kiſſed both mine, talked 
ſomething of bliſs unutterable, and, recol- 
lecting the concluſion of my ſentence, ad- 
ded that the very thought of loſing me was 
madnefs. We were interrupted; and I 
began to fear leſt my true motive ſhould: 
have been miſunderſtood. EE 
Oh! Louiſa, what a world is this! Into 
what falſe habits has it fallen! Can hypo- 
criſy-be virtue? Can a deſire to call forth 
all the beſt affections of the heart be miſ- 
conſtrued into ſomething too N for 
expreſſion ? 
I know not, but I bezin to fear that no 
permanent g good can be effected at preſent, 
| without | 
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without peril. If fo, ſhall J liſten only to 
my fears; ſhrink into ſelf; and ſhun that 
which duty bids me encounter? No. 
Though the prejudices of mankind. were 

to overwhelm me with ſorrows, for ſeex- 
ing to do good, I will ſtill go on: I will 
. perſevere, will accompliſh or die. 

Yet I know not why I am in this mood! 
But ſo I am, and Louiſa will forgive me. 
I talk of ſufferings? What have I ſuf- 
fered ? What can thoſe who, mature in 
reaſon, are ſuperior to prejudice ſuffer ? 

But who are they? My prejudices. 
hourly riſe up in arms againſt me. Every 
day am I obliged to combat what the day 
before I thought I had deſtroyed. Could 
we, at the ſame moment that we correct 
our own miſtakes, correct thoſe of the 
whole world, the work were done at once. 
But we have to ſtruggle and to ſtruggle; 
and, having to-day ſhaken off the burs - 
that hung about us, to-morrow we give a 
glance and perceive them ſticking as cloſely 
and as thick as ever 

Pg OW 2 I wih 
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I wiſh to queſtion Frank, concerning 


* theſe alarms ; but he ſcems purpoſely to 


avoid giving me an opportunity. Perhaps 
however I am miſtaken ; and I hope I am. 
The reſtleſs fancy is frequently too full of 
- doubts and fears. Oh, how beautiful is 
| open, artleſs, undiſguiſed truth! Yet how 
continually are diſſimulation and conceal- 
ment recommended as virtues! What- 
ever miſtakes, public or private, they may 
think they have diſcovered, and however 
beneficial it might be to correct them, men 
muſt not publith their thoughts ; for that 
would be to libel, to defame, to ee or 
to write ſcandal ! pin 

- When will the world learn that the un- 
limited utterance of all thoughts would be 
virtuous? How many half. diſcovered, 
half, acknowledged truths would then be 
promulgated; and how immediately would 
miſtake, of every kind, meet its proper 
antidote | How affectionately and united- 
ly would men ſoon be brought to join, not 
in puniſhing, nor even in reproving, but in 
| reforming falſchood ! Aided and encou- 
raged 


* 5 
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raged by your dear and worthy mother, 
we have often diſcourſed on theſe things, 
Louiſa: and the common accidents of life, 
as well as thoſe peculiar to myſelt, render 
ſuch converſations ſweet to recolleCtion. 

I muſt conclude : for though we write 
beſt when thoughts flow the .moſt freely, 
yet at preſent I find myſelf more inclined 
to think than to write. 


| Affectionately and ever 4 


A. W. ST. IVES... 
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LETTER XIV. 


ANNA WEN BOURNE ST. IvES 
| LO TE 
LOUISA CLIFTON. 


Chateau de Villebrun, 


1 KNOW not, Louiſa, how to begin ! 
1 have an accident to relate which has 
alarmed me ſo much that I am half afraid 
it ſhould equally alarm_my friend. Yet 
the danger is over, and her ſenſations 
cannot equal ours. - She. can but imagine 
what they were. But it is ſo incredible; 
ſo mad, fo dreadful Clifton 3 is ſtrangely 
raſh | | 


1 
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Ile had been for ſome.days diſſatisfied, 
reſtleſs, and diſturbed. I knew not why, 
except that I had defired time for mutua} 
conſideration, before I would permit him 
to ſpeak to Sir Arthur. He has halt ter- 
rified me from ever permitting him to ſpeak 
—But then he has more than repaired all 
the wrong he has done. There 1 is ſome- 
thing ns magnanimous in his temper, 
but it has taken a very erroneous bent.. 
The chief ſubject of my laſt was the diſ- 
tance which I obſerved between him and 
Frank Henley. Little did I know the 
reaſon, But I will not anticipate : only 
remember, be not too much alarmed. 

Frank was but one of the actors, though 
the true and indeed ſole hero of the Gage 
I am going to relate. Indeed he is a 
wonderful, I had almoſt ſaid-a divine 
youth ! It took birth from the Count de 
 Beaunoir. 

In my laſt, I a the ſtrange de- 
| flance of the piſtols and the handkerchiet: 


and would you think, Louiſa, a conver- 


Aion ſo trantic could be renewed ? It is 
H 4 : true | 
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true it ſnewed itſelf under a new though | 
ſcarcely a leſs horrible aſpect. 
| We were yeſterday walking in the park, 
in which there is a remarkable lake, ſmall 
but romantic. I before ſpoke I believe 
of our rowing on it in boats. We were 
walking beſide it on a ſteep rock, which 
continues for a conſiderable length of way 
to form one of its banks. The Count and 
Clifton were before: I, Frank Henley, 
and a party of ladies and gentlemen were 
following at a little diſtance, but not near 
enough to hear the converſation that was 
paſſing between "00" brother and the 
Count. | | 
It ſeems the latter had firſt begun once 
again to talk of times of knight errantry, 
and of the feats which the preur chevaliers 
had performed for their Jadies. The head- 
long Clifton, utterly deſpiſing the prtend- 
ed admiration of what he was perſuaded 
the Count durſt in no manner imitate, 
after ſome ſarcaſtic expreſſions of his con- 
tempt, madly but ſeriouſly aſked the Count 
if he durſt jump off the rock into the lake, 


to 


— 
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to prove his own courage. Shew your 
ſoul, ſaid he, if you have any! Jump 
you firſt, ſaid the Count—! N], 
Imagine, Louiſa, if you can, the ſhock 
I received when, not knowing what had 
paſſed, but in an apparent fit of frenzy, 
I ſaw him deſperately ruſh to the fide of 
the rock, and daſh himſelf headlong down 
into the water! It was at an angle, and 
we had a full view of him falling 
Every ſoul I believe ſhrieked, except 
myſelf and perhaps Frank Henley. Never 
had J fo much need of the fortitude to 
which I have endeavoured to, habituate 
my mind. 

The gentlemen all ran to the ſide of 
the rack.——They ſaw Clifton, after riſing 
to the ſurface, fink! He had jumped from 
a place where the ſhelving of the rock, 
under water, by projecting had ſtunned 
him as he fell. 

Frank perceived the danger, ke threw 
off his hat and coat, and ran to another 
part, where the height was ſtill more 

dreadful! Indeed, Louiſa, it excites hor- 
OG AS © ror 
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ror to lock at the place | But he ſeems to 


be ſuperior to fear. He plunged down 


what might well be called an abyſs ; and, 
after riling for a few ſeconds to breathe, 
dived again in ſearch of poor Clifton. 
Hie was twice obliged to riſe and take 
breath. The third time he found him, 
| roſe with him, turned him upon his own 
back, and ſwam with him a very conſi- 
derable diſtance before he could find a 
place ſhallow enough to land. 

To all appearance Clifton was lifeleſs! 
But the excellent, moſt excellent when 
you hall hear all, the heroic Frank im- 

mediately applied himſelf to the remain- 
der of his office. He ſtayed not a moment 
to reſt, but lifted him a ſeeming corple 
from the earth, threw him once more on 
. his back, and ran faſter than any of us to 
the chateau, carried him up ſtairs, un- 
drefſed him himſelf, put him between the 
blankets, and gave every neceſſary. order 
with as much preſence of mind as if there. 

_ been neither accident nor danger. 


Wet 
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Wet as he was he loſt not a thought apo 


himſelf. 


Never ſhall J forget the N 
aſſiduity with which he laboured to reſtore 
your brother to life; the anxiety which he 
ſtruggled to conceal; the variety. of means 


he employed; the ingenuity of his con- 


jectures and the humanity of eery mo- i 


tion! 


held in this dreadful ſuſpenſe. At laſt he 


was ſucceſsful ; and the relief 1 felt, the 22 5 
load that ſeemed removed from my hearts: : 


it is impoſſible to deſcribe ! 


When your brother was perfectly come | 


Two hours 1 were 1 ind hs and all - us 


to himſelf, Frank ſuffered him to be bled. 


For it had been propoſed before; but 


Frank, with a determination that eould 


not be withſtood, refuſed to admit of it Fo 


though he had been entreated, and at laſt 


, . 


-openly and loudly blamed, by the ſurgeon | 


and thoſe. who believed in him, for his 


Pertinacity. But Frank was not to be ſia- 


ken, even by the very ſerious fear of future 


accuſation. He followed, as he tells me, 
LS the 
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| the opinion 595 ohe tt and | well 
| might he think it of more worth than that 
of the perſon who pretended to adviſe. 
But it requires no common degree of reſo- 
lution to perſiſt, in this manner, in the 
right; and wholly to deſpiſe calumny and ; 
its conſequences. - 
Tf you think, Louiſa, that Aer mis I 
can add nothing in praiſe of Frank you are 
greatly miſtaken; for what is to come 
raiſes his character alinoſt to an enviable _ 
dignity. - | | 
Could you imagine that this very Frank 
Henley, this undaunted, determined, high- 
fouled Frank, who had flung himſelf down 
the horrid precipice after your brother, 
who had ſwum with him, run with him, 
riſked being fuppoſed in ſome ſort his mur- 
derer, and at laſt reſtored him to life, had 
the very day before received from the hand 
of this ſame brother—a blow!!—If, Louiſa, 
there be one being upon earth capable of 
attaining virtues . more than Human, it is 
ſurely Frank Henley ! 4H . 
Much praiſe however, as wel as blame, 1 
18 


1 e iin 
- Jaſtly due to Clifton. I never ſaw a 
heart more painfully wrung, by the ſenſe 
of an injury committed and of a good ſo 
unexampled received, as his has been. It 
was he who told of his own behaviour. 
His total want of power to make retribu- 
tion is the theme by which he is pained 5 
and oppreſſed. | 
Frank, uniform in generoſity, dn. 
any ſuperiority, and affirms Clifton would 


have done the ſame, had he been in the 7 


ſame danger. I think I would, anſwered 
Clifton, in a tone that ſhewed he felt what 
he ſpoke: but I know myſelf too well to 
| ſuppoſe I ſhould have fo unremittingly 
perſevered, like you, in the performance 
of an office of eng which ſeemed \ 
hopeleſs. - Tt | | 

The diſtinction, was uc dilintereſted. 
and worthy the diſcernment of a mind like 
that of your brother. N 
Clifton ſays that, though he cannot 
think like Frank, [We hope to make him, 
Ane yet he cannot but admire the 
| e 
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magnanimity with which he 200 up to W 5 
. and proves his ſincerity. | 
Oh, my friend ! You can conceive al | 

the terrors of the ſcene! So fine a youth, 

ſo accompliſhed, ſo brave, the brother of 
my Louiſa, brought to Paris to meet an 
untimely death! I the cauſe of his com- 
ing thither! I the innocent inſtigator of 
this laſt raſh act! The eyes of all upon 
me ! The horror of ſuſpenſe— It was 
| indeed a trial! | 

Let who knows what nocklants: "may | 

occur in life? Who can ſufficiently cheriſh 

fortitude : and by anticipating defy miſ- 
fortune? Violently as my feelings were 
aſſaulted, there yet may be, there are, 
ſhocks more violent, ſcenes more dreadful 
in the world, Nor is it impoſſible but that 
ſuch may be my lot. And if they were, 

l hope I ſtill cbauid are up _— them 


| It is true I may, not eme "GIG a 1 = 
Henley to cheriſh: and inſpire hope. His 


cConſtant theme was—*< He is not dead!” 


| Aud Lonee heard him! murmpring to him=- 
_ ſelf, 


. 
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felt, with a kind of W energy 


« He ſhall not die!“ At was this Mall not by _ 


which he was ſaved: for, with any: other 
creature upon earth, I am perſuaded he 
had been gone for ever. Oh this noble 
perſeverance! = is indeed a WO 
virtue! 
The Count is 0 in chte, leſs extra- 
vagant, ſince this accident. It ſeems to 
hang upon his mind, as if he had been 
out- braved. His anxiety, as might well 
be expected from ſuch a temper, was ex- 
ceſſive, while Clifton was in danger: but 
he ſeems to repent now, that he did not 
follow the mad example. Parbleu ! Mas 
dame, Je ſuis Provengal ; on "it que Jj ai la 
tete un peu chaude ; mais Meſſieurs les 
Anglois vont diablement vite aux epreuves / 
Mes compatriotes mime ue ſont pas fi fous 
e ne. ne ſuis pas content de moi 
aurais du faire le faul aurats ſuuvẽ 
la vie a mon rival Void une belle occa- 
ion manquee, et N de glotre 4 E 
Jamais perdue pour mot | * _ i 
* 'Sdeath'! Madam, I am a native of Provence, aud 
they tell me I am a little . ; but mes nende . 
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My mind at preſent is not entirely 
| tranquil. The recolleCtion of a temper ſo 
Taſh as Clifton' s preys upon me. Yet, 
where there are qualities ſo high, and 
powers ſo. uncommon, ſhall I deſpair? 
Shall I ſhrink from an act of duty? It is a 
taſk I have preſcribed to myſelf. Shall I 
- witneſs the fortitude of Frank, and be 
myſelf ſo eaſily diſconefited ? No, Louiſa. 
Clifton ſhall be ours Hall be Shall 
be the brother of Louiſa, the Friend of 
Frank, and the better part of Anna. Ves, 


| 
| | | IT too will be determined! I like Frank 
cd. will ſay He is not dead | | He ſhall not 
| | ( 
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are in a conſounded hurry to come to the proof 

| My own countrymen ate leſs lunatic I am not 
fatisfied with myſelf. I ought to have leaped after 

bim: I ſhould have ſaved the life of my rival l. It 

was loſing a glorious opportunity; and I have i 
myſelf of thus much fame for ever! 


LETTER 


LETTER XIVI. 


THE HONOURABLE MRS. CLIFTON | 


8 
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. 


FRANK HENLEY, 


— 


4. 


4 
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Ir the ibis. prayers, id | thanks of 2 
woman whom diſeaſe has robbed of more ye 
than half her faculties, could be of any % ” 
value, if the overflowing heart of a mo- 
ther could but ſpeak its throbs, if admira- 
tion of gifts ſo aſtoniſhing and virtues ſo 
divine could be worthy your acceptance, 
or could reward you for all the good you 
have done us, I would endeavour to diſ- 
charge the unexampled and unmerited 
obligation. | 


— 


But 
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But no, fir; ; you are ſuperior to theſe. 
I write not for your ſake, but for my own; 
that I may endeavour to relieve [myſelf of 
ſenſations that oppreſs me: I feel it in- 
cumbent on me to write; yet what can I 
ſay? I have no words. I deſpair of any 
opportunity of retribution: I am aged, | 
infirm, and feeble. I am going down to 
the grave; but ſtill I have life enough to 
revive and feel a new exiſtence, at the 
\ recital of your virtues ! | - 
Forgive this ſhort een, 1 the 
exuberant heart of a mother, who withes 
but is wholly unable to * how much ſhe | 
Rr du. 7 


M. CLIFTON, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLVIL 


LOUISA CLIFTON 
„„ * 
FRANK HENLEY, 


Es „ at hau. 
SIR, | 5 28 


Li my ene aw aaneied 


to endeavour to return thanks for benefits, 
at the recollection of which the heart ſinks, 


and all thanks become inadequate and 


vain. Vet ſuffer a ſiſter's thanks for a 


brother ſpared, pardoned, and reſtored to 


life ! Reſtored at the hazard of your own, 


and after a mortal affront received! Re- 
ſtored by the energies of fortitude, ſaga⸗ 
city, and affection! | 


* 


* 


Indeed, fir, I cannot tell you | what 1 


feel. It is utterly impoſſible. Imagine 


mem 


| 
. 
3 
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me your friend, your ſiſter. Command my 
life, it is yours. Yours not ſo much be- 
cauſe the youth you have ſaved happened 
to be my brother, as for the true eſteem I 
have for qualities ſo exalted. This is not 
the firſt time you have excited my admira- 
tion, and permit me to add my love.— 
| Your heart is too noble to miſunderſtand _ 
me. I love virtue, in man or woman; 
and if that be fin may I be ever ſinful! 

I would wiſh you the joys of heaven, 
but my wiſhes are vain ; you have them 
already: nor can a mind like yours be 
: robbed of them, by all the powers of man 
or accident. 4 46 455 8 


L. CLIFTON, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XLVIII. 


LOUISA CLIFTON 
ANNA WENBOURNE sr. IVES. 
5 — — 1 


R %- Berl. 


Vous three laſt R my dear Anna, - 


have affected me in a very uncommon 


manner. The pure paſſion, the noble re- 
ſignation, and the fortitude of Frank Hen- 
ley are unparalleled. Not to admire, not 


to eſteem, not to love ſuch virtues is im- 


poſlible. His unſhaken patience, his ge- 7 


neroſity, his forgiveneſs, his courage, his 


perſeverance, are inimitable proofs of his 


| ſuperiority. Who can forbear wiſhing 


him ſucceſs? | Ought he not to command 
it; to ſay itis mine; truth and 1 dare 


not Na it to me? 


Indeed, 


4 RX 
. £449 * = 
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Indeed, Anna, my mind is ſtrangely in 
doubt. To be guilty of injuſtice to fuck 
worth is ſurely no common guilt. And 
yet my brother—Headlong lunatic ! whoſe 
intemperance is every moment hurrying 
him into extremes.—I- grant, my friend, 
his mind is worthy of being retrieved ; and 
it is a generous, a noble enterprize. Nay 
I oven I ſometimes perſuade myſelf it can- 
not fail, when Anna St. Ives and Frank 
Henley, from motives ſo pure and with ſo 
much determination, engage in the cauſe. 
But at others, I ſee peril at every ſtep! I. 
find my heart reproaching me for not ad- 
jiuring my friend to deſiſt; for not exciting 
her to beſtow her hand on the man who 
of all others can moſt Jaſtly Elgin f it, as his 
right. | | 
| That I defire to ſce my brother all that 
emulation and wiſdom could make him, 
the friend and huſband of my Anna, the 
rival of her virtues, and the boſom inti- 
mate of him whom ſhe is willing to forego | 
for this brother” s ſake ; that I deſire this, 


ardently, vehemently, is moſt true. If the” 
end 
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end be attainable, it is a noble; enterprlae. 
But the difficulties! What are they? Have 
they been well examined? —I, with my 
Anna, fay mind can do all things wich 
mind: truth is irreſiſtible, and muſt finally 
conquer. But it has many modes of con- 
quering, and 2 of them are "Wy 
and dreadful. * 
Io fee my Aua married to ante Waſt⸗ 
in g her fine powers to reform habits which, 
though they may be checked, may perhaps 
he too deep ever to be eradicated; to ſee 
all her exquiſite ſenſibilities hourly preyed 
upon by inefficient attempts to do good, 
for which inſtead of praiſe and love, ſhe | 
might meet neglect, reproach, or perhaps 
ſtern inſult—Oh ! it is a painful thought 
She would not pine ; ſhe would not weakly 
ſink into dejection, and deſert Her duties, 
in pity to her own misfortunes. No- But 
ſtill it is an ris 4.4 nay, 1 it * an ni 
ſtate. | 
Len bewiläered. On the of roaſt 
ing overturns another, and T know not 
whit to adviſe. There are times in which 
RT theſe. 
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theſe conſequences appear moſt ocobable: : 


and there are others in which I ſay no, it 


is impoſlible ! . Brutality itſelf could not 
be ſo ſenſeleſs, ſo deſtructive of its own 


felicity ! Anna St. Ives would win a ſa- 


vage heart! And my brother evidently 
has quick and delicate ſenſations; capable 


of great good. But then are they not ca- 


pable of great harm? Les: but are they, 
would they be capable of harm with her? 
Would not ſhe command them, regulate 
them, harmonize them ? | Again, and 


| again, I know not. 


One thing however let me add. Let 


55 me conjure the friend of my boſom not to 


ſuffer herſelf to be fwayed, by the remem- 


brance of that friendſhip. Nay,” if ſhe do 
not feel a certainty of ſucceſs, tet me in- 
treat, let me admoniſh her to deſiſt, before 
it be too late ; and before further encou- 
ragement ſhall ſeem to authorize the pre- 


ſuming Clifton, for preſuming I am con- 
vinced he will be, to found claims upon 
her kindneſs. | | 1 
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Oh that he were indeed worthy of her! 
Would chat he could but riſe to ſomething 
like that enviable dignity ? And can be 95 
not? Indeed I would not plead againſt 
him; but neither would I be inſtrumental 
in rendering my friend, who is ſurely born 
a bleſſing to the earth, miſerable. 

I am angry with myſelf for my own in- 
decifion : but in vain; I have no remedy. 
I ſometimes conclude this indeciſion ought 
to act as a warning, and for that reaſon I 
have painted my feelings as they are. If 
yours ſhould reſemble them, I firmly and 
loudly ſay--Anna, deſiſt! If not, I then 
have no advice to give. For this I blame 
myſelf, but ineffectually. 

Be aſſured however that, under all « cir- 
cumſtances of future life, be they adverſe _ 
or proſperous, my beſt wiſhes will be with 
you, and my heart and ſoul ever yours. 


P. 8. My mamma and I have mutually 
written to Frank Henley : you may calily 
val. II. | 1 imagine 
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imagine in what tone and ſtyle. But I 
could with my brother to fee our letters. 
We have both thought it beſt to forbear 
writing to him, his temper being wayward 8 
and tetchy. We would much rather he 
ſhould be obli ged to feel, indirectly, what 
our opinions and ſenſations are, than learn 
them from any formal addreſs, which he 
is ſo liable to miſconſtrue. It is moſt pro- 
bable that Frank will not mention theſe 
letters. But if you ſhew him this, and 
being of my opinion will join in the re- 
queſt, I have no doubt he will then com- 
ply. There is one ſentence in my letter 
which makes me likewiſe wiſh that Clifton 
ſhould know I have requeſted Frank would 
permit him to ſee what I have written ; 
otherwiſe that ſentence might very proba- 
_ bly by him be miſinterpreted. When you 
read the letter, you will inſtantly know | 
which I mean; the word love makes it 
conſpicuous ; and you will then perceive | 
my reaſon.” To raiſe the mind, which is 
habituated to the ſuſpicious practices of 
the world, above thoſe practices, and to 
| make 


8 
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make it fee] that the pure heart defies the 
puſillanjmous imputation of want.of deli- 


cacy, is a difficult taſk, But let us, my 


Anna, continue to act and ſpeak all that. 
our thoughts approve, void of the fear of 


accuſation. : 
, 
12 LETTER 
114 | | ; | | 
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ANNA WENBOURNE sr. IVES 
10 | | 


'LOVISA CLIFTON. 


Feri, Hotel de P Univerſe 


WIE are returned to Paris. The Mar- 
quis and his bride have taken leave of their 
country pleaſures, and are gone to Fon- 
tainebleau, to be preſented at court. 
The ſtrange incident of Clifton excited 
much converſation, in which my name 
and his were frequently joined. The 
Count de Beaunoir became leſs particular 
in his behaviour to me, in conſequence 
of the reſerve which I thought it right to 
aſſume. 1 find 1 that he told Sir 
Arthur, 
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Arthur, after running over a great number 
of enthuſiaſtic epithets,. in his wild way, 
all in my praiſe, that he perceived at pre- 
ſent I preferred another ; and that he had 
too high a ſenſe of honour to put any re- 
| ftraint on a lady's inclinations. - But if 
my mind ſhould change, and his perſon, 
fortune, ſword, and life could give me 
pleaſure, they ſhould eternally be at my 
command. He likewiſe means in a few 
days to follow the court to Fontainebleau, 
as he ſaid; and he again repeated he had 
Toft a fine opportunity of convincing me 
bow he adored me, and that he was di- 
ablement facke . . 2 | 
Clifton has entirely as his behaviour oY 
to Frank; he now treats him with unaf-- 
feed freedom and reſpect. But his im- 
| -patience relative to me has not abated. 
To-morrow we are to have ſome: converſa- 
tion, after'which \ imagine he wiſhes to 
make propoſals to Sir Arthur. St 
Would you think, Louiſa, that I 3 | 
times ſuffer myſelf to be ſurpriſed into 
fears; and that I then find myſelf ready to 


2 F, 1 3 retract, 
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retraQ, or at leaſt queſtioning whether ; 

n to proceed. | 5 
There is ſomething fatally erroneous in 
the impatient propenſities of the human 
mind. How ſeldom does it ſtay ſo fully 
to examine a queſtion as to leave no re- 
maining doubt, and to act on a precon- 
certed and conſiſtent plan! Yet it never 
acts with ſafety or with ſatisfaction, except 
when it has or imagines it has made this 
examination. If our motives be few, 
flow, and feeble, we then are heavy, dull, 
and ſtupid: if they be quick, numerous, 
and ftrong, we are too apt implicitly to 
obey firſt impulſes, and to. hurry headlong 
into folly and extravagance. .' Yet | theſe 
laſt only can give energy; and, having 
them, wiſdom will conſiſt in being able to 
curb them, ſo as to = r time for con- 
ſideration. 
The conſcious want of this in n myſelf 3 is 
what I blame. How often am I ſurpriſed 
by unexpected circumſtances, which I 
ought to have foreſeen, and againſt which 
1 ought to have N { If I have any 
| doubts 
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doubts of myſelf, if I am not certain of 
producing thoſe effects on the mind of 
Clifton which I know I ought to be able 
to produce, it becomes me to recede. Or 
rather it becomes me to apply myſelt, 
with the reſolution of which I am ſo ready, 
to vaunt, to attain that which is attainable, 
to diſcover the true means, the clue to his 
mind, and to perſevere. 

I have ſometimes ſuſpefted myſelf of 
being influenced by his fine form, and the 
chen of his wit and gaiety. At others I 
have even doubted whether I were not 

more aftuated by an affection for my 
: Louiſa, than by a ſenſe of incumbent duty. 
But, confider the fubje&t how I will, that 
there is a duty, and that T am called upon 
to fulfil it, is an unerring deciſion. 

There muſt be no concealment. I muſt 
explain my whole chain of reaſonings to 
him : for nothing appears more indubita- 
ble to me than that duplicity never can 
conduce to good. The only fear is that T 
ſhould be deficient in my detail, and pre- 
- ſent my 1 ſo as to give it a falfe ap- 
| 1 4 Pearancè. 
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pearance. Truth partially told becomes 
falſehood: and it was a kind of blind con- 


ſeiouſneſs of this which firſt induced men 


to countenance diſſimulation. They felt 
their inability to do juſtice to truth, and 
therefore concluded hypocriſy was a vir- 
tue, and, ſtrange to tell, truth itſelf ſome- 


times a vice. It was a lamentable miſ- 


take. It is partial truth, or in other words 
falſehood, which is the vice. 

| Clifton has from the beginning been a 
great favourite with Sir Arthur. He con- 


tradicts none of my father's prejudices ; 
he admires grounds and parks beautifully 
laid out; has a taſte for architecture; points 


out the defects and excellencies of the 


duildings of France with much diſcrimi- 
nation; has a great reſpect, like Sir Ar- 


thur, for family, and prides himſelf in be- 


ing the ſon of an honourable mother; re- 


counts, in a pleaſant and lively manner, 


the anecdotes he has heard; and relates 
his own adventures, ſo as to render them 


amuſing. There is therefore no fear of 
1 from Sir Arthur. 


* 
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Hs has- Aube be with the fa 
| "a My uncle, Lord Fitz-Allen, is at 
preſent in Paris, on his return from Swit-. 
zerland, and Clifton has been introduced 
to him by his kinſman, Lord Evelyn, who 
is making a ſhort excurſion to the ſouth of 


France. The near relationſhip of your _ 


brother to this noble lord has given him 
great conſequence with my uncle, Who 
has once more condeſcended to reſtore me 
to favour. Could I or did it become me 
entirely to conceal thoſe feelings which his 
arrogance inſpires, I ſhould ſtand much 
higher in his eſteem. As it is, he acts 
more from the love of his rank and family, 
that is of himſelf, than of me; and has ac- 
cordingly ſignified his mandatory appro- 
bation to Sir Arthur. As nothing however 
in the way of family advantage is to be 
expected from him, he having ſeveral chil- 
dren and a prodigious quantity of dignity. 
to maintain, his beheſt is not altogether 
ſo omnipotent as it might otherwiſe be. 
My brother, agreeably to his grand- 
father's will, has taken poſſeſſion of the 
„„ Edgemoor : 


* 
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| Edgemoor eſtate, which i 18 eight himBfed 
a year. This I imagine will - oblige Sir 
Arthur, in deſpite of his predilection, to 
' Tetrench ſome of his improving expences. 
He mentioned the circumſtance to me, 
and I thought that a good opportunity 
once more to attack his ruling paſſion. 
Our converſation ſoon became animated. 
I boldly deſcanted on the uſe and abuſe ' 
of riches, on the claims of honeſt diſtreſs, 
and on the turpitude of ſeeking felf-grati- 
| fications, and neglecting to promote the 
great ends for which men ought to live, 
the ſpreading of truth, the rewarding of 
genius, and the propagation of mind. 
But it was to little purpoſe. Sir Arthur 
did not underſtand me; and I was more 
angry at myſelf than at him, as well 1 
might be, for wanting the power to ren- 
der myſelf intelligible. He as uſual was 
amazed to hear he had not a right to do 
what be pleaſed with bis own, and to be 
told it was not his own. Nor was he 
ſparing in pettiſh Pale to the ſelf-ſufti- 


cient e, lady, who ee Proper to 
. 8 diſpute 
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5 diſpute he propriety and wiſdom oF his 
. W. 1 | 
The queſtion that continaally occurs to 
me 1s, when ſhall thoſe beings who juſtly 
claim ſuperiority of underſtanding, and 
thence a right to direct the world, find 
ſome fimple and eaſy mode of conyincing 
the miſtaken, and by conviction of eradi- 
an error? 
Adieu. Bleſſings ba with you, I. hal | 
moſt probably write by the next poſt, for 
I with you to be as perfectly acquainted 
as poflible with every thing that paſſes, _ 
that I may profit by the advice of a friend 
ſo dear, ſo true, and fo diſcerning. 


+ Rn, A. W. ST. IVES, | 


P. S. Your laſt letter is this moment 
come to hand, and has ſtrongly revived ' 
trains of ideas that of late have repeatedly 
paſſed through my own mind. It con- 
firms me in the reſolution of being very 
ſincere with your brother. But, unleſs 


75 my lincerity ſhould fo far offend him, as to 
1 6 induce 
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induce him voluntarily to recede, it like- 
wiſe ſnews me it is my duty to perſiſt. At 
leaſt ſuch is the reſult of all the arguments 
I hold with myſelf, whenever the ſubject 
Preſents itſelf to me, either through the 
medium of my own imagination, or pic- 
| tured by others. I will write ſoon. - I 
approve the reaſoning in your poſtſcript, 
will ſhew it to Frank, and will aſk him to 
let me and Clifton ſee the letters, who 


ſhall likewiſe know it is by your deſire. 


LETTER 


FF 


LETTER . 


ii ien ,, 
e Vip | ; 


ABIMELECH HENLEY, 


Fan 65 Hotel a 7 Univerſite. 


In HAVE received yours op" the g30th 
ult.* honeſt Aby, and it gave me great | 
Pleaſure to hear you had made ſo much. 
diſpatch. Wenbourne-Hill is the garden 
of Eden. The more I ſee, the more I am 

convinced. What is there here to be 
compared to my temples, and my groves, 
and my glades? Here a mount and a 
ſhrubbery! There a dell concealed 7 


11 


* Omitted, in 
brambles! 
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brambles! On your right a Natue! On 
your left an obeliſk, and a ſun-dial | The 
obeliſk is fixed, yet the dial ſhews that 
time is ever flying. Did you ever think of 
that before, Aby? 
Apropos of this dial: Sir bd LO 
remember ſaid it was uſeleſs half the day; 
becauſe it was ſhaded from the ſun to the 
| weſt and the north, by the old grove. His 
advice was that the grove ſhould be grub- 
bed up; but it certainly would be much 
eaſter to remove the ſun-dial, obeliſk, and 
all. | | 
I am fo delighted with the recollection 
of theſe things, Abimelech, that I had 
half forggticn the reaſon of my writing to 
you. The ſubject is diſagreeable enough; 
Jo I ſhould not be ſorry if I were never 
to remember it more. . 
I very much fear we muſt op our im- 
proyements. My ſon has claimed and en- 
tered upon the Edgemoor eſtate. I thought 
myſelf ſure that he would remain, ſatisfied 
as he was till my death. What could be 
more reaſonable? - I argued with him to 


* 
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the very utmoſt, but to no „ Sly: - 
is in great haſte to ſet up for himſelf; and 
I don't know whether be would not ejet᷑t 
me out of Wenbourne-Hill, if he had the 
power. In vain did I tell him that his pay 
in the guards, added. to the three hundred 
a- year which I had before allowed him, 
was more than any young man knew how 
properly to ſpend. He has only himſelf 
to think of, and he very poſitively declares 
he never means to have a family, for he 
will never marry. I believe he is quite 
ſerious in his declaration: and if ſo, what 
does he want with an eſtate of eight bun- 
dred a- year? He ought to conſider that; 
and to remember that a proviſion muſt, be 
made for his fiſter, But noß he conſiders. 
only himſelf. Ti Fe 
Indeed I 3 but an e account 
8 him: he is a faſhionable gentleman, 
and would rather - ſquander his money at 
the gaming table, than ſuffer it to remain 
in the family. He has been a wild youth. 
I have ſometimes wondered where he got 
all the money which I am told he has 
| ſpent, 
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ſpent. Not from me I am ſure. And 
though I have often heard of his deep 
play, I do not remember to have ever 
heard of his winning. But he follows his 
own: courſe. My k arguments, that I had 
the family dignity to ſupport, his ſiſter to 
marry, and n, to n off, were all 
in vain. | 
He was equally 46 whom I pleaded 
the improvements that 1 was making; all 
for his ſake. For you know, Aby, Ne 18 
to have them when I am gone : and g 1 
muſt, ſome time or andther. 7 
He had even the confidence to tell me 
that, if Wenbourne-Hill were his, he 
would quickly. yy ahi "OW chat 1 
have been doing. 1 . 
Is not this a ſad thin g. Abyr For what 
have TI been labouring? Have not we both 
ſpent our lives in contriving? How many 
| charming thoughts have we had. What 
| - _ pleaſure have we taken in planting and 
pulling up, digging and ſcattering, water- 
ing and drainirig, n _ OY 15 
2551 2 „ e ee Talking 
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Talking of water, Aby, J cannot for- 
bear mentioning a moſt delightfully* ro- 
mantic lake, which I have met with in 
the park of the Marquis de Villebrun. It 
is the only thing, in the laying out of. 
grounds, that I have ſeen to-pleaſe me in 
all France. One part of it a fine level: 
ſuch a ſweep! At the other extremity 
nothing but rocks and precipices. Your 
fon Frank threw himſelf headlong down 
one of them, into the water, to ſave a 


gentleman' s life. Were you but to n 


you would be aſtoniſhed, They have cal. 
led it the Engliſhman” 8 leap. JL. would 
not do ſuch a thing for a million of money. 
I ſhould be dead enough if I did. 

But Frank is a bold young man, and I 


aſſure you, Aby, highly eſteemed by my 


1 daughter; ay and by myſelf too, and by 


every body: very highly indeed. He 

was the whole talk for I know not how a 

many days, 

But about this money, Abs. 1 mall 

ſoon want a good round ſum, if I am not 

| miſtaken, 1 may venture, Aby, to. glve 
1 you 
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you a hint that I expect very loan, indeed 
I don't know how ſoon, a propoſal ſhould _ 


be made to me for my daughter: and if it 


be, I am fo pleaſed with the party, who 
let me tell you is a fine ſpirited young fel- 

low, that. I affure you I ſhall not think of 
refuſing my conſent; eſpecially as he is ſo 
much in the good graces of my daughter. 
In this caſe, I cannot do leſs than pay 

twenty thouſand pounds down. 
I I am afraid, honeſt Aby, we muſt re- 
nounce the wilderneſs! But when you 
| know the party, I think you will allow * 


1 could not att otherwiſe. 


Indeed, I find, however we may „ban 
ourſelves, we can never ſatisfy our chil- 


dten. Here too has Anna been lecturing 


me, about money thrown away, as ſhe is 
pleaſed to conceive; and has ſaid a great 
deal indeed, againſt what I thought could 85 
not have been found fault with. 
But ſo it is! Friends, relations, children, 
all are wiſer than ourſelves! All are ready 
enough to diſoover or to ſuppoſe blemiſſies! 
Would you think it . for any body 
| 10 
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to be acquainted with Wenbourne-Hill 


and do any thing but admire ? My hope, 


nay my determination was, to have made 
it the paradiſe of England, and to have 
drawn ſtrangers far and near to come and 
be delighted with its beauties. But theſe 
' Tubs and croſſes put one out of heart with 


_ the: moſt excellent Amen and contri- 


Vances.. . of 
| Let me Wan hes ond; ink) can be 
; E in theſe money matters, if things 
ſhould be as IJ expect. You are perfectly 
acquainted. with the ſtate of my affairs. I 
ſee no way on that of mortgaging more 
deeply. Wo „ 72> 1 | 
It is te 8 to think. of 
ſtopping our proceedings, Aby. But what 
can be done? However, as I do not in- 
tend to ſtay much longer here, we can 
talk more to the purpoſe on theſe matters 
when we meet in Englanc. ; 
Perhaps it would: be better to begin by 
diſcharging the workmen gradually; which 
you will find proper opportunities to do, 
Aby. And if you were, by way of talk 
5 | n 
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in the neighbourhood, to ſay that you 

thought nothing more could be done to 
Wenbourne-Hill, and that you- had reaſon | 
to believe that was my opinion likewiſe, 
ſuch a report might tie the tongues of ca- 
villers: for I would not + agg It t thought 
we ſtop for want of money. 
. You may write to me bed in anſwer 
to this; for we ſhall not leave Paris before 
your letter will come to hand. And ſo, 
ooo Abimelech, farewell. | 


1 0 aj 4. ST, VES. 
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p 8. 1 will not tell you ther name [of the 
party from whom J expect the propoſal, 
honeſt Aby; becauſe if he ſhould be ſhy 
of ſpeaking, as youngſters ſometimes are, 
it might come to nothing but I may hint | 
to you, that you are well:acquainted with 
his family; and I dare ſay you will not be 
ſorry for the match; it being ſo agreeable 
to my daughter's inclination; though I 
grant it may not be ſo good a'one as my 

1 Hen Weabourne, and others of the family, 
: have 
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have been expecting; becauſe of Anna's 
beauty and accompliſhments, which I own 
might well merit a man of higher birth- 
and fortune. But the little huſſy has been 
ſo nice, and ſqueamiſh, that I began to 
fear ſhe would take up her filly ſpendthrift 
brother's whim, and determine to live 
ſingle: therefore I ſhall not balk her, now 
ſhe ſeems in. the humour. 
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LETTER II. 
ABIMELECH HENLEY | 

To 


FRANK HENLEY, 


7 $a 
Wh" 
A 


W — Il, 


[ War: ay! To be fat This will do ! 4 
I ſhall be fain to think a ſummit of ee, 
now you can flamgudgin 'em a thiſn. I 
did'nt a think it was innee. Why you : 


will become a ſon of my own begettin. 1 


vVrite to tellee the good news, and that ee 
mightn't a kick down the milk. You have 
a ſifficated Sir Arthur. I could a told ee 

afore that you had a ſifflicated Miſſee. But 
I was afeard as that you wur a too adaſht. 

But J tellee it will do! Father's own lad! 
7 S8 & 


— - 


1 een + 


An ear-tickler! Ay, ay! That's the trade ! 
Sugar the ſauce, and it goes down glibly. 
Liſten to me. I a learnt the ſecret on't. 


What was I, I pray you? Pennyleſs Abyt _ 


Wet and weary! And what am I now? 
A tell me that. Why I'm a worth—But 
that's neither here nor there, I tellee.— 
And what may you be an you pleaſe? 
What ſhould I a bin, an I ad had your 
ſettins out? Why Ide a bin what Ide a 
pleaſed. A dooke, mayhap ; or a lord 
mayor of Lunnun? — No — A ſekittary 
prime miniſter? No- A member of par- 
| Thament ? — No- Ide a bin treaſurer— 
Treaſurer of the three kinkdums. Ide a 
handled the kole — I've a feathered my 
neſt as it is; and what would I a done | 
| then thinkee ? 
Stick cloſe to Sir Arthur, Mind you 
hits, and you have him a ſafe. enough. — 
Didn't I always tellee you muſt eatch 'n_ 
by the ear? A cunnin curr always catches 
a pig by the ear. He expects a propoſat 
for Miſſee; he dows not a know how ſoon. 
And who does he expect to propoſe? 

_ 
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Gueſs, Nicoderaus, if you can. 'Do you 
mind me? He ſhan't refuſe his conſent. 
Mark you me that! They are his own 
words. Twenty thouſand pounds down ! 
His own words again. What do you ſay | 
. to me now? It's all your own! I mean 
it's all our own—Do you mind me? For 


who have you to thank for it? I tellee it is 


but aſk and have—And how do I know 
that? What's that to you, Dolt ?—No,- 
no- Nou are a no dolt now—You are a 
good lad. | 

I tellee "my in the ſecret ! So do you 
flamdazzle Miſſee. I a heard of your 
jumpins and ſwimmins;* and ſo that you do 
but ſwim to the main chance, why ay 
That's a ſummit! I a bin to Clifton-Hall. 
For why? I begind to ſmell a rat! And 
there I talked with t'other Miſſee. I a 
palavered her over. I a ferretted and a 
feagued and a worked and a wormed it 
all out of ſhe. Your name is up! You 
may go to bed ! Do you mind me? You 
may go to bed to twenty thouſand pounds! 
It is as good as all your own, 
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I am a to fad the kole : that i is, I brit | 
havin and holdin the wherewithalls, and 


the whys, and the wherefores. And fo 


do you ſee me, I expect to have the han- 5 


dlin ont But that's a nether here nor 
there. Sir Arthur as good as ſaid it to 
me So don't a ſtand like a Gabriel Gal- 
lymaufry all a mort, ſhilly ſhally, I would 
if I durſt—A dip in the ſkimmin' diſh and 


a lick of the fingur That's a not the way _ 


with a maiden—What! A don't I know? 
Make up to Miſlee, | and ſay. to her, 
Miſſee! Here am I! My name is Frank 
Henley | My father's name is Abimelech 
Henley l. A's a cunnin warm old codger— 
A tell her that—And ſays you, here Miſſee 
ſays you am I, at your onnurable Lady- 
ſhip's reverend ſarvice. My father has a 
got the rhino—A don't forget to tell her 
that ſmug and ſnug and all go ſnacks —- 
Do you mind me? And fo, ſays you, I 
have a paradventered umbelly to ſpeak my 
fooliſh thofts, ſays you. That is fake me 
rightly, your Ladyſhip, ſays: you; under 


your Ladyſhip's purtection and currection, 


„. 11. K and | 
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and every think of that there umbel and 
very ſubmiſſive obedient kind, ſays you. 
And ſo ſays you, do ee ſee me Miſſee, I 

onnurs and glorifies your Ladyſhip; and 

am ready to have and to hold, ſays 

you; go fairly go fouly, be happy be lucky, 


| any day o'the week, ſays you; I and my 


father, honeſt Aby, ſays you. He can raiſe 
the wind, ſays you! He can find the 
wherewithalls to pay for lawyer's parch- 
ment, ſays you——But mind, that's a 


nether here nor there—So a here Miſſee 


ſtands I, ſays you; I and my honeſt old 
father A's got the marygolds, ſays you 
The gilly flowers, the yellow boys, ſays 
you! Golore — But that 8 4 nether bere 
nor there. : 
So do you tell her all a that I bid ee; 
and a mind your pees and cues. - Who 
knows but Wenbourne-Hill itſelf may be 
one day all our own? I ſay who knows ? 
There be old fools and young fools—I 
tellee that Old planners, and improvers, 
and bite bubbles; and young ſquitter 
N * and chouſe chits—- 
| Shark 
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Mark you me that—And on be wax 
and parchment too Ay and poſt obits“; 
and beſides all dooſoors and perkiſſits. A 
what is money good for but to make mo- 
ney? A tell me that. 

And ſo in the name _ the lovin Kind: 
neſs of the mercifool ſufferins of almighty 
goodneſs, and peace and glory and hea- 
v Joys, no more at e 


ABIMELECH HENLEY: 


—_ 


* The original reads---poſtt-off bites. The centext 
ſuggeſted poſt obits, which reading is confirmed by 
ſucceeding letters, . The ſyllable 5:25 might very vat, 
rally, in the mind of honeſt Aby, be changed into bites, 
Dates have for certain reaſons been omitted ; but, from 
this and other paſſages, we may perceive that the date 
of this correſpondence is antecedent to the din for pro- 
| We ee re . 
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LETTER II. 
— : 
ABIMELECH HENLEY +« 


> 


SIR ARTHUR ST. IVES, 


inan lil, . 


| Moſt onnurable 0 * ever onnurd e 


5 Fon mee your role i onnur Tod 
beſt. And thof I have paradventerd, now 
and tan, umbelly to ſpeak my fooliſh thofts, 


and haply may again a paradventer, when 
your moſt exceptionable onnur ſhall glo- 


rify me with a hearing, in ſitch and fitch 


like cramp caſes and queerums as this here; 
yet take me ritely, your noble onnur, it is 


always and evermore with every think of 


that 
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that there umbel and Ay Cubmilive obe- 
dient kind. 
My younk Lady Miſſee is as es A 


my Lady younk Miſſee as any in the three 


kink's kinkdums. A who can gain ſay it? 


She is the flour of the flock, I muſt a ſay 


that. The whole country ſays it? For 
Why, as aforefaid, a who can gain ſay it? 
A tell me that! Always a ſavin and ex- 
ceptin your noble onnur, as in rite and 
duty houndin. What, your moſt gracious 


onnur, a hannot 1 had the glory and the 


magnifiſunce to danglie her in my arms, 
before ſhe was a three months old? A 
hannot I a known her from the hour of 


her birth? Nay, as a I may ſay, afore 
her bleſſed peepers a twinkled the glory | 
everlaſtin of infinit mercifoo] eommiſers-' 


tion and ſun- nine? A didn't 1 bob her 
here, and bob her there; a up and a down, 
aback. and afore, and about, with a ſweet 


gracious a krow and a kiſs for honeſt poor 


Aby, as your onnur and your onnurable 


Madam, my Lady, ever gracious to me 


a poor ſinner uſed then to call me? 
1 Net 


duos » — eo — — 
— — APX— — eee —— 
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Not but thoſe times are a e But, 
a ſavin and exceptin your noble onnur, 
that's a nether here nor there. I may hold 
up my head as well as another. A why 
not? When ſo be as a man has no mo- 
ney, why then, a ſavin and exceptin your 


onnur's reverence, a's but a poor dog. 


But when ſo be as a man as a got the 


rhino, why then a may begin to hold up 


his head. A why not? Always a ſavin 


and r m_ noble eee aforh- 
12 73 | > MET. 


"Neon n onnur Fae that I'm he 
apt to let my tongue mag a little, when 


my wits be ſet a gaddin; and whereupon 


the caſe is as witch your noble onnur was 


pleaſed to fiflicate me upon, in your laſt 


rite onnurable and mereifool letter. For 
why? A man's ſon as I may ſay is him- 
ſelf; and twenty thouſand pounds, thof it 
be not a penny too much, is ſomethink. 


* 
0 


For witch the bleſſin and glory of good- 
neſs and praiſe be with the donors. Ne- 
vertheleſs that there will likewiſe be the 
wherewithalls, CROP. notwithſtandin, 

| when 
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vrhen my head comes to be: laid low, 
Thof if ſo be J cannot but ſay that a man 


would rather a not think of that there, if 
a could help it. A ſavin and exceptin 
that the bleſſingand glory and power and 
praiſe of the ſaints, and the martyrs, and 
the profits, and the cherubims and ſera- 


 fias, and the amen allelujahs, might a be 
ſummut to a dyin ſoul; when a has had, 


god be mercifool unto us, time for repent- 


' ance, and the waſhin away of the fins of | 
this wickedneſs world, by good deeds, and 
charity, and mercy, and lovin kindneſs - 


unto: all men; when the poor miſerable 
finner, with groans, and tears, and eternal 
terrifyins of the flamin prince Lucifer Bel- 


Ziebub of darkneſs everlaſtin is at laſt. ob- 


liged to take Jeave of the ſoul from. the 


body. Ah, a well a day! Man is a le- 
probation race! A's a given over to ſin, 


and to ſhame, and to backflidins, and to 
the ſlough of deſpond, and to the valley of 
the ſhaddow of death, and if a has not, 


n ſinner, a time to N of a 


A witch 
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witch be evermore granted unto us all, 
world without end. Amen! Amen! 
Ah, dear a me, what have J bin talkin 
to your moſt gracious onnur? I was a 
meant to tell your noble onnur that the 
twenty thouſand pounds mayhap might a 
be forth cummin; on proper occaſions, 
and certificates, and ſecurities, and doo- 
ſoors, and perkiſſits; all bf the witch, às 
my ever onnurd maſter aforetime knows, 
there is no a doin a buſineſs without. For 
hy Money! is money, and land is land; 
and there be troubles, . and takins, and 
ſeekins, and enquirins, and profit and loſs, 
and ifs and mayhaps, and all a that there; 
of the witch there is no a doing without. 
But nevertheleſs I dares to ſay, likewife 
and notwithſtandin as WR, that the 
money may be a forth cummin. 
Nay and if ſo be the witch that I might 
a paradventer to adviſe, but that to be ſure 
I ſhould not like to have it a thoft that I 
| ſhould perk and put in my oar, all agog to 


3 my betters, and moreover one of his ma- 


_ Jefiy's $ baronets, otherwiſe I ſhould ſay ne- 
vertheleſs | 
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5 verthelef a8 aforeſaid: that tlie younk: lady 
is the flour of the flock; and if ſo be as 1 
had the onnurable grace and bleſſin to be 
her father, I would give her and a make 

over to her, now and evermore hereafter, 

all a that the law would a let me. And a 
let em tell me, your noble onnur, wo 
deſarves it better. What! Is n't ſhe, as 1 
may ſay, the firmament of the power and 
glory of praiſe? What is ivory and ala- 
blaſter a parallel to her?. Let em a tell 
me that! If Iwus the onnurable father of 
ſitch ever mercifool affabibility, would a 
not I be fain to give her gems: and rubies, 
and carbuncles, if I had em? Who 
ſhould gain ſay me? A ſavin and exceptin 
your ever exceptionable and noble onnur. 
I would n't a be meant to be thofſt to put 
in a word for meſelf, by no manner of ac- 
count; no, no; far be it from me; but in 
other partikillers, if ſo be that it wus me 
meſelf, I ſhould n't a gruteh her kinkdums. 
And aſt to thwartin and knatterin and 
croſſin the kindly ſweet virginal ſoul, ever 
bleſſed as ſhe is, in love, for what truly? 
3 . 
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Your noble onnur has too TY W of 
fatherly miſeration. No, no !—Your noble 
-onnur, has a clencht it ; take her now ſhe 
is in the humour. hobby maidens be 
wayward and fain and froward and full of 
ſkittiſh tricks, when they be happen to be 
croſſed in love. Take her in the humour 
your wiſe and alwiſe noble oniur. 
Whereof your onnur was a menſhinnin 
0 to be put in the ſpoke of the 
wheel of improvements. Whereof if I 
might a paradventer to put in my oar, I 
ſhould ſay why that ſhould be as it might 
a be happen. When if as I ſhould ever 
live to ſee the glorious day of this mar- 
riage match rejoice the heart of Wen- 
bourne- Hill, why then I ſhould know how 
to ſpeak my poor thofts. For why # All 
would then be clear and above board; 
and we ſhould all a know who and who 
vas together. That would be ſummut! 


We might then a be happen to raiſe the 


wind; and the whergwithalls might a be 5 
"OE! cummin. det 


V 


W 
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"Aa o, as matters and thinks is likely 


to turn out, to be ſure I muſt ſay that your 
onnur has. a hit the nail on the head. 
: Whereof as your onnur has a uſhered your 


commands, I ſhall begin. to take care of | 


the kole, and ſend them there rapſc callions 
a packin. 

And as to the flickers and fleers of the 
"neighbours, your onnurable onnur, a leave 
me to humdudgin they. Ill a. ſend their 
wits a wool-gatherin. For why? Your 
onnurable onnur has always a had my © 


vin kindneſs of bleſſins of praiſe, as in 


duty boundin. For certainly I. ſhould: be 
fain to-praiſe the bridge that à carries me 
ſafe over. And now that your onnur is a 
thinkin of a more of lovin kindneſs and 
mercies, to me and mine, why a what 

| ſhould I fay now? Why I ſhould ſay and 

ſhould glorify, to all the world, that your: 
onnur is my ever onnured and rite moſt 
mercifool bountifool' faithfool and diire- 


ſpectfool kind maſter; and that I be your 


ever rite and moſt truſty true honeſt Aby ; 
and every think of that there umbel and 


E GJ... 
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very ſubmiſſive obediem kind, as in duty 
boundin. 
But I a bin a thinkin, your ever ies 
onnur, that a behap the kintlin may ſtand 
alooft, a hang ** , and a be a- 
daſht. And a what.is.to be done then ? 
Why then, whereupon if that your ever 
bracious onnur would but be ſo all merci- 
fool in goodneſs as to ſay the word, why 
we ſhould be upon ſure ground, and all 
our quips and quandaries and afterclaps - 
would a be chouſe clikt. I moſt umbelly 
pray and beſiege your onnur to be ſo mer- 
cifool as to think o' that there! Do ee, 
your ever gracious onnur | I pray your on- 
nur, doo ee Then we ſhould a be all 
ſound and ſafe over, and it would all a be 
holiday at Wenbourne-Hill! A that would 
be a glorified day The lawjus mighty, 
ay ! It would! 
Witch is all in praiſe and onnur of the 
glory and peace to come, thankſgivin and 


gladneſs; umbelly beggin leave to e 
ef, 
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I needn't. 
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I needn't a ſay nothink of a-concernin 


of a dockin of the entail, to your onnur. 

For why ? As your onnur knows, nothink 
can be done, in the way of the kole and 
wherewithalls, without a that there. But 
aſt for that, a that argufies nothink. For 
why? His younk onnur, I knows, will be 
a willin enough ; that is, ſettin the caſe 
of a proviſo of a dooſoor conſideration in 
ready rhino for himſelf. A told me him- 


_ his younk onnur, that a will have | 


A ſays a will ſell his chance, and a 
45 n't a care how ſoon; but a wonnot 
give it away. Witch if ſo be as it be not 


to be helpt, why a what be to we ne, 


"Ye" onnur? ALS \ | 
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LETTER III. 


ANNA WENBOURNE sr. IVES 
wh 10 | 


 LOVISA CLIFTON. | 
Pint Hate de ona. 


Your brother has this moment left me. 
Our converſation has been animated; and, 
as uſual, I fit down to- commit what. has 
_ paſſed to paper, while it is freſh on my: 
memory. 

He began wah the warmeſt ons 
of the foree of his paſſion. I have no rea- 
ſon to doubt of their ſincerity ; and, if af- 
fection can be productive of the end which 
I hope, its ſtrength ought to give me plea- 
fure. He would ſcarcely ſuffer me to ſup- - 
* it poſlible there could be any cauſe 

. of 


ü NOW 2 


of difference between us: let me but name 
my conditions and they ſhould be fulfilled. 
He would undertake all: that I did, all 
that I could require; and it was with dif- 
ficulty that I could ' perſuade him of the 
_ poſſibility of promiſing too faſt. This in- 
troduced what was moſt material in our 
e SF ; 
My heart aſſures me, ads ſaid hs 
that I never gave you the leaſt cauſe to 
ſuſpect the ſincerity and ardour of my paſ- 
ſion: and I ſhould hope that the fears, 
which I have ſometimes thought you too 
readily entertained, are now diſſipated. 
M,yy fears are chiefly for, or rather of, 
myſelf. I doubt whether any perſon has 
ſo high an opinion of the powers and 
energy of your mind as I have: but I 
think thoſe powers ill directed, and in 
danger of being loſt. 
Town, madam, I have been 8 5 
| grieved, nay piqued, to perceive that you 
do not always think quite as wel of me 
as I could wiſh. _ wm 


You 
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You wrong me. kW yourſelf. 40 not 
think ſo highly of yourſelf as I do- 
Feet you ſuppoſe me to be in n ; 
Of being miſled. Some of my opinions 
ai} principles, or ſome of yours, are erro- 
neous, for they differ; I cannot at this 
moment but perceive how liable I am to 
be miſunderitood. I cannot be inſenſible 
of the awkwardneſs of the ſituation in 
which I now place myſelf. My age, my 
Tex, the cuſtoms of che world, a thouſand 
_ circumſtances: contribute to caſt an air of 
ridicule upon what ought to be very ſeri- 
ous. But 1 muſt perſiſt. Do you endea- 
vour to forget theſe circumſtances ; and 
conſider only the words, not the. ein vy = 
whom they are ſpoken. 5 Fa 
It is not you, madam, but I wha high 
to dread appearing. ridiculous: | But for 
your ſake——Let me but obtain your 
favour and make me as nn. as you 
pleaſe. - | % 
198 told - you fo Should the: Jordly let- 


| tered man ſubmit to haye his principles 
| | queſtioned, 
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oelens by an untutored b Be 
ſincere: your mind revolts at it? 12429 
I feel this juſtneſs of your ſatire. Men 


are tyrants. 41 ö 
Prejudice 1 is a tyrants there is NO hes 


tyranny. 
| Madam! | : 
That is one of my engt opinions. 
It may be true; I am willing to think 
it is. Such things are indifferent to me. 


Let me but have your conſent. to ſpeak 
to Sir Arthur, and I have accompliſhed 
all I wiſh. I do mot deſire to trouble 


. myſelf with examining. opinions,” true or 


falſe. I am determined to be of your 


nn be it what it will. K 
That is, you avow that the gratification 
-of your defires is the chief purſuit of your 
life. We have now found the eſſential 
point on which we differ. Wy 


Is not happineſs, A: READ , the univerſal | 


purſuit? Muſt it not, ought it not to be? 


Yes. But the grand diſtinction is bs. 


tween general and individual happineſs. 
. The happineſs that centres in the good of 


the 


1 
SSV 


! 
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the whole may for the preſent find momen- 
tary interruption, but never can be long 


ſubverted: while that individual happi- | 
nefs, of which almoſt the whole world is 


in purſuit, is continually blundering, miſ- 


taking its object, loſing its road, and end- 


| ing in diſappointment. 


Then, madam, we muſt all turn . 


-preach ſelf-denial, faſt, pray, ſcourge 
away our ſins, live 1 and die 
grieving. 


ann e ee when 


be thinks J am got a little in the clouds, 
to draw ſome humorous or ſatirical picture, 
to bring me down to what he eſteeme 


common-ſenſe. But, as F am convinced 
that the truth only need to be repeated, 
and inſiſted on, whenever there is an op- 
portunity, in order finally to be received, 
the beſt way is always to join in the laugh, 
vrhich is inoffenſive, unleſs h give 
it a ſting.] 

You find yourſelf obliged at orefeint to 
.conſfider me as a whimſical girl, with a 


certain flow of ſpirits, and much vanity, 


OY 


deſiring to dung wee Wy ingul - 
rity 50 - 0-1-2 | 
| No, madam. "Whatevir you EVE think 
of me, my heart will not endure a thought 
to your diſadvantage. 
Nay, nay, forbear your kind reproaches, 
Every' time you differ with me in ſenti- 
ment, you cannot but think ſomething to 
my diſadvantage. It is ſo with all of us. 
The very end of this preſent explanation 
is ſincerity. We each think well of the 
other: but do we think ſufficiently well 7 
Is there a certainty that our thoughts are 
in no danger of changing? Of all the a0- 
tions of private life, there is not one ſo 
ſolemn as that of vowing perpetual loye:: 
yet the heedleſs levity with which it is 
daily performed, proves that there js 
ſcarcely one on which leſs ſerious reflection 
is beſtowed. Can we be too careful not 
to (deceive ourſelves? Ought we not 
minutely to examine our hopes and ex- 
pesctations? Ought not you and I, in 
particular, to be circumſpect? Our ima- 
: ginations are vivid, our feelings ſtrong, 
| | our 
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our views and deſires not bounded by 
common rules. In ſuch minds, paſſions, 
if not ſubdued, become urigovernable, 
and fatal. WD 1 0 

I am very y conſcious, madam 5, 

| Nay, do not fancy I ſeek to accuſe :— 

my purpoſe is very different. My mind 
is no leſs ardent than yours, though edu- 
cation and habit may have given it a dif- 
ferent turn. It glows with equal zeal to 
attain its end. Where there is much 
Warmth, much enthuſiaſm, I ſuſpect there 
3s much danger. We had better never 

meet more, than meet to be miſerable. 

For heaven's ſake, madam, do not 
| torture me with: 0 aer a ſuppo- 
Ftion ! © 

You. expect one. kind af happineſs, 1 
another. Can they toaleſce;? You imagine 
you have a right to attend to your appe- 
tites, and purſue your pleaſures. I hope 
to ſee my huſband forgetting himſelf; or 
rather placing ſelf-gratification in the pur- 
ſuit of univerſal good, deaf to the calls of 
paſſion, willing to encounter adverſity, re- 
proof, 


5 
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proof, rey death, the champion of truth, 
and the determined ie OOTY — 
of error. | 
I think, madara, I 4 do al that can; 
be required. Dime. 
I know your courage CO "OVEN 1 know 
too that courage 1s one of the firſt and 
moſt eſſential qualities of mind. Yet per- 
| haps I might and ought to, dòubt, nay to 
aſk, whether you dare do many things. 
What is it, madam, that I dare not do? 
Dare you receive a blow, or ſuffer 
yourſelf falſely to be called liar, or cow- 
ard, without ſeeking revenge, or what 
honour calls ſatisfaction? Dare you! think 
the ſervant that-gleans your ſhoes, is your 
equal, unleſs not,ſe, wie or good a man: 
and your ſuperior, if wiſer, and better? 
Dare you ſuppoſe mind has no ſex, and 
that, woman is not by, nature! the, jnſexor 
of man? y 20 ad 1 be rt | ; 
Madam 1 in . 1 by, „ 
, 1Nay,: nay, 3 I;wilknot | 
be intortugtad. Dare you think that 
tiches, rank, and power, are uſurpations ; 
and 
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and that wiſdom and virtue only cn claim 
diſtinction? Dare you make it the buſi-. 
neſs of your whole life to overturn theſe 
| prejudices, and to promote among man- 
kind that ſpirit of univerſal benevolence 
which ſhall render them all equals, all bro- 
thers, all ſtripped of their artificial and falſe 
wants, all participating the labour requiſite 
to produce the neceſſaries of life, and all 
combining in one univerſal effort of mind, 
for the progreſs of knowledge, the deſtruc- 
tion of error, and the ſpreading of eternal 
truth ? . 

There is ſuch energy, madam, i in all you 
ſay, that, while I liſten to you, I dare do 
any thing, dare promiſe any thing. 

Nay, but the daring of which I ſpeak, 
muſt be the energy of your own mind, 
not of mine. 

Do not diſtrefs yourſelf and me Vich 
doubts, madam. I have heard you your- 
ſelf ſay that truth ultimately muſt prevail. 
1 may differ with you in ſome points; but 

1 am ee to 0 willing to diſcuſs ; 
| | and 
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and, if truth be on your fide, there can be. 
no danger. 

The only danger is in we feeble « or kalle 
colouring which the defenders of truth. 
may give it, and not in truth itſelf. 

I am too well convinced of your power 
to feel your doubts. You oblige me to ſee 
with your eyes, hear with your ears, be- 
| lieve what you believe, and reject what 
you think incredible. I am and muſt be 
whatever you pleaſe to make me. You 
have but to preſcribe . own condi- 
tions. 

Preſeribe I muſt not. If 10 can perſuade, 
if I can win upon your mind— - 

1f—1 You won my whole ſoul the very 
firſt moment I ſaw you! Not a word or 
action of mine but what has proclaimed 
the burning impatience of my paſſion | 

True: the burning impatience—Your 
eagerneſs to. aſſent will not ſuffer you to 
examine. - Your opinions and principles 
are thoſe ee the world moſt highly ap- 
proves, and applauds : mine are what it 
Gly calls extravagant, impracticable, and 

wy abſurd. 
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- abſurd; At would 'be weak in me to. ex- 
.pe& you ſhould implicitly receive remote 
truths, ſo contradictory to this general 
practice, till you have firſt deeply conſi- 
dered them. I aſk no ſuch miracle. But 
if I can but turn your mind to ſuch conſi- 
derations, if I can but convince you how 
ineſtimable they are, even to yourſelf as 
well as to the world at large, 1 ſhall then 
Wave effected my purpoſe. + 1 
Of that, madam, be ſure—You ſhall 5 
fee Upon my honour, you ſhall —1 
will order a fur-cap, a long gown, a white 
wand, and a pair of fandals this very day ! 


No Grecian ever looked more grave than I 


will! Nay, if you deſire it, razor ſhall 
never touch my chin more. „ 
Well, well; equip yourſelf e 
and I will provide you _ a wooden 
= a lanthorn, and a tub. z | 
But then, having made your ved | 
| you now grant me your conſent?: 
That is obliging me once more to put 
on my ſerious face — The danger in which 
1 6 _ ſaw, you _ heavily en my 
ot TEES, | | mind; 


3 
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mind; that and the warm paſſions by 
which it was occaſioned. | 

And my exceſs of ardour, to demon- 
ſtrate my love, you regard as a proof of 
my having none. f 
How paſſion | overſhoots itſelf! Your | 
concluſion i is as precipitate as was your 
Proof. : 

I cannot be cool, madam, on this ſub- 
jolh I wonder to ſee you ſo ! Did affec- 
tion throb and burn in your boſom, as it 
does in mine, I am ee it would be 
otherwiſe. 

We are neither of us ſo entirely ſatisfied 
with each other as we ought to be, to in- 
duce either me to confent or you to apply 
to Sir Arthur, 

For heaven s fake, Müdans 24 

Hear me patiently, for a moment.— 


Previous to this converſation, I was con- 
vinced of the folly and danger of exceſ- 


tive haſte. Should you imagine I have any 
ſelf· complacency or caprice to gratify, by 
delay, you will do me great injuſtice; I _ 
ſclemnly proteſt 1 have none. My own. 
vol IF. L inforett; 0 
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| intereſt, had I no better motive, would 


make me avoid ſuch conduct. The in- 


conſiſtencies and vain antics of the girl, 
which are juſtly enough ſtigmatized by the 
epithets flirting and coquetry, are repaid 


tenfold upon the wife. I would deal 


_ openly, honeſtly, and generouſly ; but not 
raſhly. TI have every predilection in your 
. favour which you could wiſh ; ſuch doubts 
excepted as I have declared. But I muſt 
not give either you or the world cauſe to 
accuſe me of levity. | My conſent to ſpeak 
to Sir Arthur would be generally under- 
ſtood as a pledge to proceed; not it is true 
by me, if I ſaw juſt cauſe to retract: but, 
though I earneſtly deſire to reform, I almoſt 
as earneſtly wiſh not unneceflarily to offend 
the prejudices of mankind. Z 
Nay let me beg, let me conjure you = 
' [He took both my hunds: with great ardour.) 
And let me beg too, let me conjure 
you, not to think meanly or unkindly of 
me, whenlT tell you that I muſt inſiſt on a 
ſhort delay. | 


Iwill Eneel! 1 will PO N thing—! Ei 
Do 


* 


Do nothing. which your hang FOR not 


approve; it neyer can be the way to for- 


ward any worthy ſuit. For my part, I 


muſt tell you, which you may reckon 


among my faults, that when I have once 
conſidered a ſubje&, I am a very poſitive 


and determined girl. This may be thought 


obſtinacy; ; but ſuch I am, and ſuch there- 
fore you ought to ſee me. x 


And when, madam, uy * Lon preſume | 


to hope? 
Do not ſpeak as if you 1 were e diſpleaſed. 


Indeed it is far from my intention to of- 
fend. 


Lou are too well . madam, | 


with your own power of pleaſing, to. . 
giving offence. 

Far the contrary, for I fear it at this 
moment. 


Vou are kind and killing both in a 


breath. —Be doubly kind, and ſuffer me 


immediately to ſpeak to Sir Arthur. | 
I told you I am iced, wh I aſſure. you h 


it is true. 
When then may 1 L hope: ? ener Ted 
L?2 .  *L could 
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I could have wiſhed to have ſeen my 
friend, your ſiſter, firſt : but perhaps Sir 
Arthur may make ſome ſtay in London, 

and I ſhould be ſorry to delay a moment - 
longer than ſeems abſolutely neceſſary.— 
Let us both conſider what has paſſed this 
morning, and provided no new accident 
ſhould intervene— | 
Another leap from a bock ? 
Provided our approbation and eſteem 
for each other ſhould continue, and i in- 
creaſe, T will aſk for no further delay, 
after we come to London. 
Well, well. It is the poor lover's duty 
to thank his miſtreſs for the greatneſs of 
her condeſcenſion, even When He: thinks 
| | ſhe uſes him unkindly. Te ORE 
. I Twas going to reply, but my endes pril 
5 ing gentleman — [ Indeed, Louiſa, your 
8 btother 3 is a bold youth j—ſnatched an un- 
expected embrace, with more eagerneſs 
man fear, and then fell on one knee, 
making ſuch a piteous face for forgiveneſs, 
ſo whimſical, and indeed I may ſay witty, 
that it was impoſſible to be ſerious. — 
TN, However 


74 
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However 1 burried away, and thus the.-- 


conference ended. 


And now, after reviewing. What has 
paſſed, tell me, Louiſa, ought I to recede? 


Are not my hopes well founded? Muſt 
nat the reiteration of truth make its due 
_ impreſſion, upon a mind like Clifton's ? 


Canit fail? Is he not the man who, for 


all the reaſons formerly given, truly merits 
preference? 

I muſt not forget to tell you that Frank 
readily complied with your requeſt, and 
Clifton has ſeen the letters. He ſeems 
oppreſſed, as it were, with a ſenſe of obli- 
| gation to Frank; which the latter endea- 


yours to convince him is wrong. Recipro- 


cal duties, he ſays, always muſt exiſt 
among mankind; but as for obligations, 


further than thoſe, there are none. A 


grateful man is either a weak or a proud 


man, and ingratitude cannot exiſt ; unleſs a 


by ingratitude injuſtice be meant. Frank's 
opinions appear to Clifton to be equally 


novel with mine; and muſt be well 


L3 . underſtood, 


— a lu — 
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5 underſtood; to eſcape being treated with 

mz | ks ada 
It is infinitely Seafok © to me to AY 0 
the fortitude with which Frank reſiſts in- 
clination. | He 1s almoſt as chearful, and 
quite as communicative, and deſirous of | 
making all around him happy, as ever. 

His conſtancy, however, is not to be Ma- | 
ken, in one particular. I could with it 
were! It pains me to recollect that he. 
will perf, to the end A tine, in e 
me i f, 5 . 5 4h 
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LETTER LIV. 


a * 5 : | 3 8 

cok E CLIFTON | 
8 

0 FAIRTAx. 


Tan Hotel 4 7 Unroefut f 


Laven a at me if you will, Fairfax. — 
Hoot ! Hifs me off the ſtage! I am 80 
longer worthy of the confraternity of ho- 


neſt, bold, free and ſucceſsful fellows. I | 


am dwindling into a whining, ſubmiſſive, 


crouching, very humble, yes if you pleaſe, 


no thank you Madam, dangler! I have 
been to ſchool! Have had my taſk ſet me 


Muſt learn my leſſon by rote, or there is a 
rod in pickle for me ! Yes! I! That iden- 
2 8 L 4 - tical + 
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tical Clifton; that bold, gay, ſpirited fel- 
Lov, WhO has ſo oſten vaunted of and 
been admired for his daring! You may 
meet me with my ſatchel at my back ; not 
with a ſhining, but a whindling, lackadai- 
ſy, green-ſickneſs face; blubbering a 
month's ſorrow, after having been flogged 
by my maſter, beaten by my chum, and 
dropped my plum cake in the kennel. 
Iis very true, and I cut a damned ridi- | 
culous figure! But I'll remember it. The 
time will come, or Jay. my name 1s not 
Clifton. 

Yet what am I to do? I am it for it, 
flounder how I will. Yes, yes! She has 
hooked me! She dangles me at the end of 
her line, up the ſtream and down the 
ſtream, fair water and foul, at her good 
pleafure ! So be it. But I will not forget. 

Ihen ſhe has ſuch a way of affronting, 
that curſe me if ſhe does not look as if ſhe 
were doing me a favour : nay, and, while 
ſhe is preſent, I myfelf actually think ſhe 
is; and, if vexation did not come to my 
relief, 1 believe I ſhould ſo continue to 

5 „ 


think. She is the moſt t extraordinary of 
all heaven's creatures: and, in deſpite of 
my. railing, I cannot help declaring a moſt 
heavenly creature ſhe is! Every body de- 
clares the ſame. I wiſh you could but ſee 
her; for a ſingle moment, Fairfax; and, 
having gazed, could you but liſten !—— 


Her very ſoul is muſic. Form, 3 


voice, all are harmony. Then were my 
to hear her ſing, and play ä 
But why the devil does ſhe treat me 
thus? It is ſomething to which I am un- 
e and it does not ſit eaſily upon 
| If I tamely ſubmit to it may IJ——! 
L 155 in my teeth 1 Submit I muſt, bounce 
3 I will. I have no remedy— I 
She gives me the preference, tis true. 
But what ſort of a preference Why * 
cold, ſcrutinizing, very conſiderative, all 
wiſdom and no paſſion preferenee. 1 do 
not think there is, upon the face of the 
whole earth, ſo nauſeous a thing as an 
over doſe of wiſdom; mixed up, accord- 
ing to the modern practice, with a quan- 
tum ſufſicit of virtue, and a large double 
. | | handful 
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handful of the good of the whole. Yet 
this i is the very doſe ſhe preſcribes for me! 
Ay, and I muſt be obliged to ſwallow it 
too, let me make what wry faces I pleaſe, | 

or my very prudent lady is not ſo deeply in 


5 love but ſhe can recede! And ſhall I not 


| _ down this in my tablets ?— 
I was ſufficiently piqued at the firſt de- 


U. Why delay, when J offer? Would 
you have thought, Fairfax, I ſhould have 
been ſo very ready with a tender of this 


my pleaſant perſon, and my dear freedom) 


And could you moreover have thought. it 


would have been ſo haughtily rejected? 7 


No- Curſe it! Let me do her juſtice, too. 
It is not haughtily. She puts as many 
ſmiles, and as much ſweetneſs, and plau- 
ſibility, into her refuſal as heart could de- 

| 585 But refuſal it is, nevertheleſs. 
J muſt be further juſt to her: I muſt 
' own that I have acted like a Junatic—I am 

mad at the recollection !— | 
I told you of the young fellow—Fravik 
Henley=Whom I talked of chaſtiſing. 

Curſe on "my petulance ! He has doubly. 

B chaſtiſed 
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chaſtiſed me ſince ! He has had his full re- 
venge! And in ſuch a generous, noble 


manner I am aſhamed of myſel— He has 


ſaved my life, and damn me if I do not 


feel as if I could never forgive him. There 


was an end of me and my paſſions. What 


buſineſs had he to interfere ?—He did it 


too in ſuch an extraordinary ſtyle | He ap- 
pears: to have riſked more, laboured more, 
performed more for me than man' almoſt 


ever did for his deareſt and ſworn friend. 


Mine was an act of ſuch ridiculous 


phrenſy, that I am half aſhamed to tell 


what it was. I jumped headlong down " 


declivity, becauſe I knew I was a good 
ſwimmer, into a lake; but, like a block- 
head, never perceived that 1 ſhould get 
ſtunned by the ſhelving of the rock, and 
conſequently drowned. And for what, 


truly? Why to prove to a vapourimg, crack- 


brained French Count, that he was a 
coward; becauſe perhaps he had not 
learned to ſwim! When I look back I 


have abſolutely no patience with myſelf !— ; 
Bog then this generous Frank Henley! 
. „„ After = 


— 
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After a ſtill more ſeemingly deſporate 
leap. than mine, and bringing me out of 
the water, dead as a door nail, two hours 
did he inceſſantly labour to reſtore me to 
life! I, who a few hours. before had ſtruck 
him! And here do I live to relate all this! 
I T think I could have forgiven him,:any - 
thing ſooner than this triumph over me: 
Yet he claims and forces my admiration. 
1 muſt own he is a dauntleſs fellow—Yes, 
he has a heart—— ! Damn him! 1 could 15 
kiſs him one minute and kill him the next! 


He has been me hero Of. the y wagen 
ever ſince. But they are ſafe epough, tor 
him. He bas principles! H He is a, man of 


5 virtue, forſooth | He is; not the naughty 


eat that ſteals the cream! Let him be yir- 
tuous. Let him lave in his own imaginary | 
waters of purity; but do not let him offend 
others, every moment, by.jumping out and 
calling“ Here! Look Le 5 How 
White and ſpotleſs lam!” 5 
As I tell you, che women are ie bewitched 
to ham; ; are all in log with him t My ſiſt 
70 | Yagi, does not gpl to tell him ſo, 


in 
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in her letter! But ſhe is one of theſe high- 


flyers. Nor can I for the ſoul of mie per- 
ſuade myſelf that, family pride excepted, 
| ſhe=-ay, the herſelf, my the; would not 
prefer him- to me. But cheſe gentry are 
all ſo intolerably prudent that, talk to them 
of Pansen and they anſwer they muſt not 
have any. Ob, no! They are above ſuch 
mundane weakneſs! - 
1 As for him! he ſits in as much ſtern ſtate 


ns the Old Red Lion of Brentford. Nes, 


he is my Lord Chief Juſtice Nevergrin 
He Cannot qualify, he! He is prime tinker 


to Madam Virtue, and carries no ſoften- 


ing epithets in his budget.” | Folly is folly, 


and vice vice in his Good Friday vocabu- ; 
lary—=Titles too are gilt gingerbread, ** 
Dutch dolls, punch's puppet- how. A 


dike or a fcavenger with him are exactly 


the ſute Saving and excepting the afore- ft 
ſaid exceptions, of berry virtue, Ind 


: che gooch of the white F i 0 holy alt 
Did vou never 3 Fafa! how 
"theſe fellows" or zöbteulke birtfi"labour to 
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pull down rank, and reduce all to their 
-own level; ot 1 
Not but it 1s curſed: provoking to 7 
| obliged to own that a title is no ſufficient 
paſſport for ſo much as common ſenſe. I 
ſincerely think there is not ſo fooliſh a fel- 
low in the three Kingdoms, as the noble 
blockhead to whom I have the honour to 
be related, Lord Evelyn: nd, while I 
have tickled my fancy with the recollec- 
tion of my own high deſcent, curſe me if 
T have not bluſhed to acknowledge him, 
who is the head and repreſentative of the 
race, as my kinſman! I own however he 


has been of ſome ſervice to me in the pre- 


ſent affair; for by his medium I haye been 
introduced to the uncle of my deity, Lord 
Fitz-Allen, who has conſiderable influence 
in the family, and the very eſſence of whoſe 
character is pride. He is proud of him- 
ſelf, proud of his family, proud of his ti- 
tles, proud of his gout, proud of his cat, 
N . oſ whatever can be called his; by 
which appellation i in his opinion his very 
coach horſes are e I happen to 
pleaſe 
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pleaſe him, not by any. qualities of mind 
or perſon, of which he is tolerably inſen- 
ſible, but becauſe there is a poſſibility that 
I may one day be a peer of the realm, if 
my booby relations will but be ſo indul- 
gent as to die faſt enough: | 
Once more to the catechumenical in- 


ſpectors of morality, theſe ſcl-appointed 


overſeers of the conſcience. __ I 

I do not deny that there is ſome, _— 
much truth in the doctrines they preach to 
me. But I hate preaching! I have not 
time to be wiſdom crammed. What con- 
cern is it of mine? What have I to do 
with the world, be it wrong or right, \wiſe - 
or fooliſh ? Let it laugh or cry, kiſs, or 
curſe, as it pleaſes! Like the Iriſhgjan 
in the finking ſhip, © 'Tis nothing to me, 5 

I am but a paſſenger.” _ | 
But, notwithſtanding theſe airs, 1 as 
my leffon ſet me. Ay, and I muſt con it 
too; muſt ſay it off * rote; no parrot 
better! 

There is no reliding one's s deſtiny; 3 and 

to be her flave 1 is preterable to reigning 
over 


H 
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over worlds! Vou have, for you can 


have, no conception of her and her omni- 
potence! She is ſo unlike every other 


woman on earth! - I wonder while E hear 


ber, am attentive, nay, am convinced! 
What is moſt ſtrange, though the divineſt 
creature that ever the hand of Heaven 
76 faſhioned, the moment ſhe begins to ſpeak 
you forget that ſhe is beautiful! 
But ſhe thould not heſitate,” when 1 
offer. No—She ſhould beware of that ! 
At leaſt to any other woman the world 
contains, it would have been dangerous 3 
and I am not ſure that even ſhe is ſafe. 
However, I muſt learn to parſe my leſ- 
ſon, for the preſent, and be quiet. Xes, 
yes; ſhe ſhall find me very complaiſant. 
I muſt be ſo, for live without her I cannot. 
. She muſt, ſhe ſhall be mine. It is a prize | 
"which I am born to bear away from all 
if competitors. This is What Hatters and 
conſoles me. 
„ Fairfax, think yourſelf more in 
luck. Vou continue to range at large. 
; OR ſcorn to wear rthe chain to-day which 
you 
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you cannot make off laughingly to-mor- 
row Well I envy you not When you 


ſee her, if you do not envy me may I be 
impaled and left to roaſt | in the fun, a ban- 


quet for the crows. 195 
Good night. 
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